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T= premature death of the virtuous patriot and enlightened 
lawyer, whose parliamentary speeches are collected in these 
volumes, communicated a sensation which has scarcely ceased 
to vibrate: for it seemed that a sudden visitation had deprived 
our common country of one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments, at a time when she could ill sustain the privation. 
Sir Samuel Romilly had, indeed, such endearing titles to 
general veneration and to private esteem, that his loss was 
neither too acutely felt nor too seriously deplored. It is the 
heaviest infliction which can befall a nation when a public 
man, born for its good, or rather for that of the species to 
which he belongs, is torn from its embraces. ‘The English 
name was elevated with that of an intrepid but guileless 
patriot; of a politician who pursued the noblest ends by the 
noblest means; of a jurist who upheld the venerable maxims 
of constitutional law; and of a private citizen who, in the 
rapid and unchecked career of prosperous fortune, exhibited 
the austere but chaste and unassuming virtues which are for 
the most part nursed and cradled in the hard lap of adversity. 
Yet out of such deprivations not unfrequently much inci- 
dental good arises. If we see that the succession is cut off, 
that no kindred talent or equal virtue is ready to occupy the 
place of that which has left us, that humanity has lost its inde- 
fatigable friend and thenation’s cause its most unwearied patron, 
and that none remain to embody “ their country’s weal” in their 
acts and efforts, still the principle is impassive and immortal, 
and the wisdom of the great and eminent does not pass away. 
Our reverence, therefore, for public principle is increased: 
we pay to it exclusively the homage which till lately we 
divided with the individual; and we thus learn to rely more 
on the sacred maxims which their genius elucidated or their 
lives established, than on those whom while they lived we 
followed as our leaders. Their images, indeed, hold an 
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the consecrated recollections inspired by the Curii or Decii 
of our country: but we remember that they are gone; and 
high and indispensable duties call us from the fruitless lament- 
ation of their loss to the active imitation of their virtues. 
“© Abstinentiam atque integritatem tanti viri referre injuria 
Juerit virtutum,” says Tacitus of his father-in-law. It might 
be assumed @ priori, without any reference to the private 
life of Romilly, from the mere contemplation of the unbend- 
ing rectitude and the dignified but tempered austerity of his 
political life, that in the private relations he was strictly just and 
punctiliously honest. ‘These are axioms which will admit of 
no question. The connection, however, between those high 
public qualities and the charms that play around the social 
circle is not invariable: but in Sir Samuel Romilly they ex- 
isted in the closest union. All the virtues of the uncorrupt 
statesman were blended with the mildest and softest of our 
affections ; — of those which scatter delight and cheerfulness 
around them, and take back what they give in the tranquil 
satisfaction of rendering others as happy as ourselves. Those 
who knew him in his retired intercourse will not soon forget 
the easy and cheerful flow of his ordinary converse, when he 
reposed from the task of virtue and the toils of benevolence. 
If any trait in such a life were yet wanting to endear it 
to our hearts, it would be found in that exquisite sensibility 
which pervaded and at last bore down a frame too finely con- 
structed for its more impassioned impulses. We do not now 
speak of the fatal effect of that sensibility: but the severest 
thinker will respect it; for it belongs to that class of our 
emotions which, rightly tempered, bring with them the 
sweetest consolations, and reflect, as they flow in a calm and 
unruffied current, the purest images of tranquillity and peace: 
but which, when they swell to a torrent, with a torrent’s force 
destroy every nerve and faculty, and leave the mind of man 
a dark and desolate chaos. Of the event itself, the zmmediate 
cause was physical disease, and the predisposing cause was of 
a moral origin. It was an attachment too highly cherished 
to a sublunary good; a friendship sublimated into passion for 
a beloved person ; not united to it only by the tendrils which 
the domestic affections throw around our hearts, but growing 
into the very trunk of existence, and deriving from the same 
root its nurture and vitality. Such was the strength of this 
impulse, that the clearest of intellects became by degrees 
blind to the uncertain tenure of God’s gifts to man, and un- 
mindful that he who inflicted the smart had provided the 
cure. In the phrenzy of grief, the promises of religion were 
obscured to him, and ——. We willingly drop a yeil _ 
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the last infirmity of a noble mind, and, with a chastening and 
useful lesson of the littleness of our nature even in its brightest 
examples, retire from the afflicting topic. 

It is natural to over-rate the genius of men who have done 
well in their generation. Gratitude for the disinterested ser- 
vices of those who have outstripped their contemporaries, in 
the race of virtue, will not permit us calmly to calculate the 
size and dimensions of minds exercised in the beneficent task 
of ameliorating the moral condition, or relieving the physical 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. It is our especial duty, 
however, to make correct estimates, where our affections are 
naturally biassed by the amiable illusions which heighten 
every lineament, and embellish every feature, of a beloved 
character. In so doing, whatever is subtracted from mental 
capacity is gained to moral excellence.— Fertile, exact, acute; 
powers of which the strength was daily augmented by ex- 
ercise: a mind fresh and vigorous, unclouded and compre- 
hensive ; an enthusiasm which occasionally raised his faculties 
to considerable elevation : — these are some of the tints with 
which we should sketch the intellectual portrait of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. His eloquence, never tame and subdued, was sel- 
dom fervid or impetuous: but it was sufficient at all times to 
give impressive utterance to the indignant and tortured feel 
ings of a patriot, who mourned the corruption of his age. 
It was not unfrequently mixed, also, with a sarcastic bitter 
ness that was felt more than it was acknowleged, and with 
a generous scorn of all that was mean or debased which 
seemed to appal his adversaries. In parliament, no speaker 
was heard with more profound attention. He never wandered 
from the subject with which his whole mind was filled, into 
those desultory observations by which the most expert and 
skilful of our public orators not unfrequently bewilder them- 
selves and their audience: but he adhered to the argument, 
through a series of inductions not scholastic er artificial, but 
simple, and the best fitted for the mixed capacities of a large 
assembly. ‘That which peculiarly enchained his hearers to 
his discourse was the entire absence of the trick and artifice 
of ordinary declaimers, and the earnestness approaching to 
solemnity by which his delivery was marked. He belonged, 
however, to an order below that of Burke or Fox. He was 
disciplined as an orator in that profession which according to 
the former of these illustrious statesmen, ** does more to 
sharpen and invigorate the mind than all the others put toge« 
ther ;” and hence, though acute and subtle, he was rather 
strong than vehement, more rapid than impetuous. The 
boundless reach of thought, the untired variety of allusion; 
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the magic sovereignty over language, the art of softening 
his discourse by splendid effusicns of sentiment or grave 
and lofty maxims of wisdom, the mighty power which alter- 
nately commands our laughter and our tears ; — in short, that 
which peculiarly constituted Burke’s character and excellence 
in oratory ;— nothing of this appeared in the speeches of Sir 
Samuel Romilly. Nor was he carried away by the almost 
breathless celerity, the copious and overwhelming torrent of 
argument and eloquence, that belonged to Fox. Yet where 
is the man that heard him when he was stating a case of 
wrong and oppression, who did not say within himself, « If 
I am persecuted and oppressed, may my wrongs be thus set 
forth, my rights thus urged?” On such occasions, it would 
be pardonable to exclaim in the beautiful language of the 
chorus in Samson Agonistes, 


‘¢ Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed ! 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 


Puts invincible might,” &c. &c. 


There is, however, a peculiarly bright feature in the public 
character of Sir Samuel Romilly, that almost throws into 
shade the other efforts of a life dedicated to active benevo- 
lence: — we mean his unwearied exertions to mitigate the 
penal code of the country. Never was a more glorious field 
opened for the eloquence of the patriot, for the acute and 
discriminating talents of the lawyer, or for the humanity and 
sympathies of the private citizen. The system to be reformed 
was twice cursed; in the dreadful penalties which it inflicted, 
and in the atrocious crimes which it generated. By the law 
as it then stood, offences widely different were indiscriminately 
visited with death; and the acts of ro and 11 William III., 
12 Anne, and 24 George II., made a private theft in a shop 
to the value of five shillings, or in a dwelling-house, or on 
board a vessel in a navigable river, to the amount of forty 
shillings, capital felonies. Although this unsparing rigour 
was checked by the humanity of the age, and the enactment 
was seldom carried into effect, such a variance between the 
letter and the administration of the law constituted in itself 
an evil of considerable magnitude. It erected a tribunal in 
the bosoms of mild and lenient judges, which virtually con- 
demned and annulled the statutes: it introduced uncertainty 
into penal jurisprudence: the association between guilt and pe- 
nalty was disunited; and the law was deprived of half its efficacy. 
The cheap estimate of life, moreover, when sanguinary punish- 
ments are too frequently inflicted, hardens the minds of _ 
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whom it ought to impress with terror; and when they are 
remitted, the impunity encourages the perpetration of offences. 
Certainty, which is of the very essence of penal regulation, 
is wanting; and crime becomes a calculation of chances. — 
These are principles which should be for ever present to legise 
lators; and there are others which cannot be too often reiter~ 
ated. Of all criminal justice, the object is example; and the 
great problem, to which the soul and faculties of the lawgiver 
should be directed, is how to produce the strongest effect by 
the fewest examples. This irresistible proposition has been 
thus compendiously stated by Cicero: ** Ut metus ad omnes, 
poena ad paucos perveniat.” All punishment is an evil, both 
with respect to the state which inflicts and to the offender who 
suffers. Crime, also, being subversive of the rights and pro- 
perty of individuals which the state is bound to protect, is an 
evil. Yet the two do not act with opposite forces on each other, 
as in mechanics. “ If the crimes increase, increase the 
punishments reciprocally,” would be the maxim of a bung- 
ling legislator: but, when punishments are pushed beyond a 
certain point, they cease to operate; that is, the excess is 
useless, and obstructs rather than assists the course of justice. 
The result is that a quantity of vice remains unpunished, 
and a portion of evil is created that is unprofitable. Since 
the extirpation of crime is the dream of enthusiasm, which 
a practical and sober view of things will not permit us to 
cherish, all that can be required of human legislation is to 
abate the mischief which it is incompetent to subdue; and 
this to be effected with the lowest possible expenditure of the 
one evil which is employed to counteract the other. 

It is difficult to imagine by what process of reasoning those 
who opposed the revision of the penal code could justify, to 
use the expression of Lord Bacon, “ this froward retention 
of custom.” We do not undervalue the rational fear of in- 
novation, which may be a salutary and protecting sentiment, 
a watchful sentinel to keep the mind free from licentious and 
extravagant visions. Every alteration, therefore, should be 
carefully inspected: but, when it has undergone its due 
quarantine, and comes with its regular certificate of health, 
the rigorous exclusion of change would renounce the un- 
speakable blessings of reformation. Be it remembered, how~ 
ever, that the most sanguinary parts of our criminal code have 
themselves been innovations; and that they have been made 
from time to time, in the language of the great historian of 
Henry VII., “ on the spur of an occasion, not with a provi- 
dent circumspection for the future.” They have been sudden 
fits of legislation, rude and clumsy remedies for unforeseen 
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cases. A peculiar species of depredation grows prevalent. 
What is the remedy? Death. An unforeseen mischief is 

erpetrated. How is it to be putdown? Immediately, per- 
os without the formal compliment of a debate, it becomes 
a capital felony. Thus offences, as widely differing from 
each other as imagination can conceive, are classed in the 
same category. When murder is punished with death, the voice 
of nature and the voice of reason concur in the sentence: but, 
when the same dreadful penalty is denounced against delin- 
quencies, some of which are rather offences against positive 
and artificial than against natural law, — such as wandering 
about the realm without a pass if soldiers or mariners, — the 
enormous disproportion between the crime and the punish- 
ment turns the tide of human feeling towards the offender. 
Respect for the law is then lost in sympathy for the trans- 

ressor; and the affrighted conscience of judges and jurors 
fies to that discretion which evades the capital infliction by a 
virtual repeal of the statute. Thus we find that, in a period 
of seven years, from 1802 to 180g inclusive, out of 508 ca- 
pital convicts in London and Middlesex, only 67 suffered 
death. The relative proportion of acquittals to commit- 
ments, principally attributable to the reluctance of prosecuting 
which is occasioned by the severity of the penal code, is still 
more striking. * 

Those persons, however, who resisted the proposed im- 
provement, said, and still say, “* You see how humanely this 
discretion is exercised; how completely it rectifies the ine- 
quality and mitigates the cruelty of the law. What would 
you have more?” ‘The answer is obvious. We require that 
this discretion, which is now variable and uncertain, should 
become definite and positive. Law ought to be that which 
justice has been beautifully defined to be, ‘ beneficence oper- 
ating by rule.” Let that which now depends on the judge or 
the jury, who may happen to try the case, be dependent on 
them no longer. Let that which is allowed to be necessary 
be declared to be law. ‘There will then be no need of con- 

scientious perjury ; of humane violations of law; of benevo- 
lent evasions of justice. 

We have endeavoured to state, in as compressed a form as 
we found possible, our sentiments on a subject which occu- 
ne ed so much of the time and solicitude of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

he project of correcting the anomalies and softening the 
inhumanity of our criminal law, even in its failure, would 
have ennobled the highest genius, and obtained respect for 





* Report of the Committee of the House of Commons. 1818. 
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the meanest understanding. The success of the measures 
proposed by this humane statesman was indeed partial; for, 
of the various bills which he introduced to repeal our most 
sanguinary statutes, two * only passed into laws during his life : 
but still his attempt forms the noblest monument of his fame, 
and is that immortal inheritance, the xrnwe es ases, which will 
flourish in unfading verdure round his tomb. He did much 
in his day: yet his noblest efforts in the cause of humanity 
are outstripped by the incalculable blessings which he has be- 
queathed to his country, in his labours to open the eyes and 
understandings of mankind to the complicated mischiefs of 
impolitic and barbarous enactments. Since his death, the 
work has made still farther progress: but, by whatever 
talent or industry it may be matured, the authority of his 
name and the influence of his virtues imparted to it the im- 
pulse which first moved it, and which continued even after his 
death to urge it onwards. 

An imperfect but interesting memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly 
is prefixed to these volumes, and is interspersed with extracts 
from his private letters. We could have wished, however, 
for more of such correspondence, which is by far the most 
interesting part of biography; shewing the mind in its 
undress, and introducing us as it were to the inmost chambers 
of the heart. In the present instance, our avidity for this 
gratification is sharpened by the few specimens with which 
we have been favoured; parts of which we shall presently 
insert as highly interesting pictures of the habits, feelings, and 
character of the writer. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was descended from a French Protest- 
ant family, whom the revocation of the edict of Nantes had 
compelled to seek refuge in England. He was remarkable 
at an early age for vivacity of temper, but subject also to 
strong nervous depressions, which were perhaps never wholly 
subdued. At the age of fourteen, he had the occasional assist- 
ance of a private tutor in classical learning ; his education till 
that time having been trusted to an inferior day-school in his 
father’s neighbourhood. The Rev. John Roget, who married 
his amiable and beloved sister, soon discerned and appreciated 
his powers; and under that gentleman’s guidance, but by his 
own unwearied industry, he laid the foundation of his subse- 
quent greatness. In consequence of an early and decided 





* An act abolishing the punishment of death for stealing from 
bleaching-grounds ; and an act repealing the barbarous statute of 
Elizabeth to prevent soldiers and mariners from wandering without 
& pass. 
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predilection for the bar, he became in 1778 a member of 
Gray’s Inn; where he pursued his labours with ardour and 
perseverance, till, in 1780, in consequence of the fatigue 
which he sustained as a private in the Gray’s Inn association 
during the riots, he was obliged to relinquish his severer 
studies. 

The following are extracts from letters which he addressed 
about this time to Mr. and Mrs. Roget, then residing in 
Swisserland : 


‘ « You ask me if the circle of my acquaintance is as small as 
ever? Yes—to the full,—less, I should rather say. All the 
few friends I had here two years ago, are now scattered in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. New acquaintance I have none. How 
indeed should I make then, since I am still as backward to intro- 
duce myself into company as ever? — One acquaintance, it is 
true, I have made since you were in England, —a friend, I ought 
to say, if to take the greatest interest in my concerns and to load 
me with unaffected civilities, can give a claim to that title. I mean 
Mr. Spranger, a name, I believe, perfectly new to you. He isa 
counsellor, under whom [ have studied almost ever since you 
guitted England, Mrs. Spranger is one of the most amiable 
women I know, not very young indeed, for she has four children, 
but still handsome and possessing the most engaging manners. 
At their house, where I frequently dine or sup, though less often 
than I am pressed to do, I meet a good deal of company, which, 
consisting mostly of men of sense and education, is very agree- 
able. — But the most engaging society, — that, my dear sister, of 
your amiable sex, I seldom enjoy, for I am hardly ever of their 
card parties, — besides that it is not at a whist table that your sex 
appears in its native charms. 

¢ «¢ With so small an acquaintance, you will easily conceive that 
I seek for amusement in my studies, and there I am never disap- 

ointed in what I seek. — My rooms are exceedingly lively, and 
capable of themselves to secure me from indulging in melancholy ; 
so that you may discard those apprehensions which I persuade 
myself that I discover under your obliging inquiries. In the depth 
of winter, the moment the sun peeps out, I am in the country. 
A cold country indeed it is; for having only one row of houses 
between me and Highgate and Hampstead, a north wind, sharp 
as your piercing dzze, blows full against my chambers. Fortunately 
I am sheltered from the north-east. What renders my chambers 
very comfortable is a tolerable collection of books, which, I con- 
fess, somewhat extravagantly I have lately purchased.” ’ 


In a subsequent letter to Mr. Roget, he says; 


‘ «© No domestic occurrence has happened in our family worth 
communicating to you, though we have reason to hope that one 
much to be desired is at hand. You know I mean that by which 
we shall be enabled to call our dear Jenny, whom we have long 


loved as a sister, by that tender name. How happy shall —— 
when 
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when the joyful time arrives of our being all assembled together 
— all to whom the endearing names of brother and sister belong. 
I already represent to myself our little societies meeting at each 
other’s houses, and enjoying in each other’s company and convers« 
ation those pleasures of which we have been so long debarred.”’ 


The ensuing passage in another letter to the same gentle- 
man gives an interesting picture of his inclinations and occu- 
pations; and it is moreover valuable as displaying the early 
direction of his mind to the investigation and amendment of 
the penal law. 


¢ « When Machiavel says, that men are by nature hypocrites 
and cowards, ungrateful and rapacious, this may possibly be an 
exact copy of the manners of Italy, in an age just emerging from 
barbarism; but for a representation of the human species, how 
false and preposterous is it! — Princes, he says, are not to be 
bound by promises and oaths, for all men are perfidious ; and were 
monarchs alone observant of their faith, they would find them- 
selves the dupes of their own ridiculous scruples! He is the first 
writer, perhaps, who, regarding mankind with the eyes of a sul- 
Jen misanthropy, has expressed no indignation at what he saw, 
and seemed well contented that things should remain as they were. 
Seeing men in the odious light in which he represents them, 
Machiavel could not but have conceived a deadly hatred against 
them ; and if so, his book seems to me no longer a prodigy ; for 
in this Institute of a Tyrant he has, consistently with that hatred, 
set himself to arm with force and with every destructive art the 
most cruel scourge of mankind. 

‘ « The author of the Anti-machiavel seems to have formed his 
opinion of the human heart from the manners of France, as much 
as Machiavel did from those of Italy. Machiavel says, that no 
oppression of a prince will so soon draw on him the hatred of his 
subjects, as to rob them of their wives. The Anti-machiavelian, 
falling into the opposite extreme, says, that such gallantry, using 
the fashionable phrase of the language he writes in, never renders 
a prince odious. The story of Lucretia, indeed, stands a little in 
his way ; but he dexterously removes that obstacle, by supposing 
the whole story a romance — a convenient mode of getting rid of 
the great examples of ancient virtue, when they obstruct a 
modern system, or remain a reproach to modern depravity. — 
There is, indeed, another method which surpasses even this ; it is 
to admit the action, but to deny that it was done from any virtu- 
ous motive.” — 

‘ « Have you ever heard of a book published here some time 
since by a Mr. Howard on the State of the Prisons in England and 
several other Countries? You may conjecture from the subject, 
that it is not a book of great literary merit ; but it has a merit in- 
finitely superior; it is one of those works which have been rare 
in all ages of the world, — being written with a view only to the 
good of mankind. The author was some time ago a sheriff in the 
country ; in the execution of which office numerous instances of 
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abuses practised in prisons came under his observation. Shocked 
with what he saw, he began to inquire whether the prisons in the 
adjacent counties were on a better footing ; and finding every 
where the same injustice prevail, he resolved, though a private in- 
dividual, to attempt a reform of abuses which had become as 
general as they were shocking tohumanity. Accordingly he made 
a visit to every prison and house of correction in England with 
invincible perseverance and courage: for some of the prisons 
were so infected with diseases and putrid air, that he was obliged 
to hold a cloth steeped in vinegar to his nostrils during the 
whole time he remained in them, and to change his clothes the 
moment he returned. After having devoted so much time to this 
painful employment here, he set out ona tour through a great 
part of Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, to visit their prisons. 
What a singular journey ! — not to admire the wonders of art and 
nature,— not to visit courts, and ape their manners, — but to 
compare the misery of men in different countries, and to study the 
arts of mitigating the torment of mankind! What a contrast 
might be drawn between the painful labour of this man, and the 
ostentatious sensibility which turns aside from scenes of misery, 
and with the mockery of a few barren tears, leaves it to seek com- 
fort in its own distresses !” ’ 


In 1781 Mr. Romilly visited Swisserland, the borders of 
Italy, and the principal places in France. One of his letters 
of this period thus describes the French character; and, 
coming from such an observer, the delineation will not be 
undervalued : 


‘ « Tn the little I have seen of the French I have found them 
to be much less gay than they are commonly said to be. They are 
merry and serious by starts, but they are strangers to cheerfulness, 
and still more to serenity of temper. When Mr. De Luc was 
at Paris, he often observed to a gentleman whom I am acquainted 
with, as they walked out on Sunday evenings, that he never saw 
in England that mirth and gaiety which appeared on the coun- 
tenances of the French. The observation has been frequently 
made before, but by men of less sense than Mr. De Luc; and 
from thence one is to conclude that the French are a happier na- 
tion than the English, and consequently that a despotic govern- 
ment is preferable toa free one. I greatly doubt the happiness of 
the French; but if they are happy they are more to be pitied than 
if they had been discontented, because, in their situation, it is not 
possible they can be happy, till their souls are debased to a level 
with their condition, Slaves must be insensible indeed to the 
misery and ignominy of their state, when they can hug the chains 
that dishonour them, and lick the feet by which they are trampled 
on. Such men can never taste of real happiness ; to them all its 
genuine sources are dried up. It is ever the policy of a tyrant to 
enervate the minds of his subjects, and to give them a fondness 
for false grandeur and empty pleasures. When he has once 
wrought this change in their dispositions, he may at an easy price 
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glut them with all that they are greedy after. They will never 
feel the want of pleasures which they no longer have souls to en- 
joy. So it wasin the worst days of the Roman empire ; its tyrants 
fed a populace, whom they had rendered stupid and sensual, with 
offals and gaudy shows. — It is not more surprising, that a people 
ignorant of liberty are contented with servitude, than that a man 
blind from his birth laments not the want of the most delightful of 
the senses. I have never seen a troop of children who appeared 
more cheerful and contented than the deaf and dumb scholars of 
the Abbé de l’Epée; but ought we from thence to conclude that 
they are happier than we are, and that Providence, in giving us 
our senses complete, has bestowed on us a superfluous, if not a 
pernicious gift ? 

‘ «© At Versailles I assisted at the mass. The service was very 
short, though it was on a Sunday ; for kings are so highly respect- 
ed in France, that even religion appoints for them less tedious 
ceremonies than what it enjoins the people to observe. The mo- 
ment his Majesty appeared, the drums beat and shook the temple, 
as if they had been to announce the approach of a conqueror. 
During the whole time of saying mass, the choristers sung, some- 
times in chorus, sometimes in single parts. In the front seats of 
the galieries were ranged the ladies of the court, glowing with 
rouge and gorgeously apparelled, to enjoy and form a part of the 
showy spectacle. The King laughed and spied at the ladies, 
Every eye was fixed on the personages of the court, — every ear 
was attentive to the notes of the singers, while the priest, who in 
the mean time went on with the exercise of his office, was unheeded 
by all. Even when the Host was lifted up, none observed it; and 
if the people knelt, it was because they were admonished by 
the ringing of the bell; and even in that attitude all were endea- 
vouring to get a glimpse of the King. — How can a King of 
France ever be brought to regard his subjects as his equals, when 
even before the throne of Heaven he maintains so high a supe- 
riority over all around him ? What an idea must he not conceive 
of his own importance when he thus sees his God less honoured 
than himself!” ’ 


During his stay at Paris, he was introduced among other 
men of letters to D’Alembert and Diderot, but remained un- 
infected with the irreligion of those philosophers. It seems 
that Diderot took some pains to plant those pestilent opinions 
in his mind: but such efforts were ineffectual, and excited no 
other sentiments than those of surprize and disgust. This 
circumstance has given us unmixed satisfaction. We rejoice 
to find that the persevering friend of humanity was not in- 
fluenced by a person, whose writings assail every mode of 
religion and the foundation of every virtue, to depart from 
his fidelity to the religious and moral principles of his youth. 
On the other hand, we do not contemplate without indigna- 
tion the perverted zeal of him who employed a capacity, 

which 
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which might have been usefully exerted for the noblest pur- 
poses, in a sullen labour, in which, if he had succeeded, he 
himself must have acknowleged that nothing could be. more 
fatal to mankind than his success. 

Mr. Romilly was not an unobservant spectator of. political 
events; and his letters contain almost the history of the Ameri- 
can war, with the substance of the arguments employed on 
both sides in the debates of Parliament, (which he was in 
the constant habit of attending,) and his own remarks on 
the peculiar style, talents, and characters of the various 
speakers. We confess that we lament the frugality with 
which the editor * has doled out these letters. They must 
have been useful and interesting as portraitures drawn from 
the life, and by the hand of no ordinary artist, of the characters 
who acted in the great theatre of affairs during that momentous 
period. 

In one of these letters, written in 1782, Mr. R. says, 
“ William Pitt is this day to move for a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, — a matter most important and de- 
sirable, but which will have formidable enemies to combat 
in the dread with which narrow minds regard all innovations, 
however salutary.” He speaks in animated terms of the ta- 
lents displayed by the mover: but, although an immense 
crowd was attracted by the fame of the rising orator to the 
galiery of the house, he observes that it was the eloquence of 
Mr. Pitt, and not the subject, which excited the public cu- 
riosity ; and that many of his hearers made the same reflection 
which the usurer in the Diable Boiteux applied to the preacher, 
“¢ Il a bien fait son metier ; allons faire le notre.” ‘To the 
coalition of Mr. Fox and Lord North, he alludes in several 
of his letters in terms of bitter disappointment. 

On the 2d of June, 1783, Mr. Romilly was called to the bar; 
and his feelings on that occasion are thus described in his letters. 
‘¢ The nearer I approach the term which I have often wished 
for, the more I dread it. ***** Could I but realize the 
partial hopes of my friends, there would be no doubt of my 
success almost beyond my wishes; but in myself I have a 
much less indulgent censor, and in this perhaps alone I can- 
not suffer their judgment to have equal weight with my own. 
I have taught myself a very useful lesson of practical philo- 
sophy, which is, not to suffer my happiness to depend upon 
my success. Should my wishes be gratified, I promise to 
employ all the talents, and all the authority I may acquire, 
for the public good. Should I fail, I console myself with 








* The Advertisement is signed William Peter. 
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thinking that the humblest situation of life has its duties, 
which one must receive a satisfaction in discharging ; and that 
at least my conscience will bear me the pleasing testimony of 
having intended well.” 

Such was the diffidence and such the self-severity of this 
extraordinary man. He began and continued his career with 
the strictest diligence, and nothing diverted him from his 
pursuit: but he rose slowly, and for five years was almost 
without business; and it was not till 1791 that his practice 
was considerable. In the house of the late Marquis of Lans- 
down, he became first acquainted with HER who was destined 
to contribute so largely to his happiness, and finally to cut short 
his existence. She was the daughter of a Mr. Garbett, and 
was married to Mr. R. early in 1798. In 1800, his professional 
reputation being very high and his business very consider- 
able, he was created a King’s counsel; and in 1806, when 
Mr. Fox came into office, he was made Solicitor-General, 
was immediately knighted, and shortly afterward returned to 
Parliament. The ability with which he discharged the ar- 
duous duty of one of the managers of the impeachment of 
Lord Melville, and the strength, order, and clearness with 
which he summed up the evidence against that noble delin- 
quent, are well remembered. 

Although he mixed very seldom in the debates, occasions 
did occur on which his eloquence and zeal were ardently ex- 
erted. He took his share in the discussions relative to the 
abolition of the slave-trade: but, when that glorious work 
was accomplished, the political party with whom he was con- 
nected retired from office, and the Parliament was suddenly 
dissolved. Being again seated, in 1808 he commenced those 
immortal labours for the mitigation of the penal code, con- 
cerning which we have already spoken in the former part of 
this article: but our limits now remind us that we cannot 
enumerate the various efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly in Par- 
liament, to ameliorate the general happiness of his country 
and of mankind. ‘The local jurisprudence of England en- 
gaged his most earnest thoughts; he attempted to correct a 
strange anomaly, productive of the most serious injustice in 
the law of debtor and creditor, by rendering freehold estates 
subject to the payment of simple contract debts; and he 
strenuously supported, in common with the wisest and best 
men, that improvement in our law which, by making property 
answerable for civil debts, took away from the merciless and 
exasperated creditor the inhuman right of incarcerating the 
victim of his avarice or his revenge. 
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On the dissolution of Parliament in 1818, the requisitions 
of a large proportion of the electors of Westminster brought 
Sir Samuel forwards as one of the candidates for that city, and 
after a vehement contest he was elected by a large majority. He 
might be said to have now arrived at the consummation of 
earthly felicity : — his public worth was rewarded by the most 
unequivocal testimonies of public approbation :—he had long 
reached the summit of his profession ; — and the toils of that 
profession were soothed by conjugal felicity approximating 
nearly to that which is pictured in romance, — by ardent 
friendships, veneration for his character, and affectionate 
esteem for his virtues. Only a few months before the event 
happened which closed this happy scene, the following con- 
versation occurred between him and a gentleman who was for- 
tunate enough to be numbered among his friends : 


¢ They were walking together,’ says his biographer, ‘ in the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead, at the close.of a delightful day in 
that heavenly summer. Sir Samuel Romilly said, ‘‘ How I feel 
the tranquillity of these lovely evenings !— What a contrast is it 
with our busy, turbulent pursuits !” — His companion answered, 
“ We ought always to be cautious of these feelings produced by 
contrast. — You may perhaps have felt it, as I have, when coming 
from the house of a dying or deceased friend, you walk into the 
street of a great city, and feel the total indifference of the pas- 
sengers to all that is near and dear to you.” — He replied, “ It 
has been my good fortune never to know domestic affliction ; but 
I dare say, it must be so.” ’ 


The circumstances attending his dissolution are too recent 
to require recapitulation. He died on the 2d of November, 
1818, four days after his wife, and was interred in the same 

rave with her, at Knill in Herefordshire. United in life, in 
death they were not divided. 


‘ In person, he was tall and justly proportioned, with a coun- 
tenance regular and pleasing, but tinged with deep shades of 
thought, and susceptible of the greatest or tenderest emotions, 
His manners were distinguished by singular modesty, unaffected 
simplicity, and the kindest attention and regard to the wishes and 
feelings of others. His habits were temperate, studious, and do- 
mestic. No man ever indulged less in those pursuits which the 
world calls pleasure. He rose regularly at six o’clock, and was 
occupied during the greater part of the day, and frequently to a 
late hour at night, either in study or laborious attendance to his 

rofessional and parliamentary duties. What little intervals of 
hate could be snatched from his toils, he anxiously devoted to 
domestic intercourse and enjoyments. — Moderate in his own ex- 
pences, he was generous, without ostentation, to the wants of 
others, and the exquisite sensibility of his nature was never more 
strikingly 
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strikingly displayed than in the fervent zeal, with which his pro- 
fessional knowledge was always ready to be exerted for the desti- 
tute and oppressed, — for those who might seem, in their poverty, 
to have been left without a friend. — Even to the last, when sink- 
ing under the weight of domestic affliction, when anticipating, as 
its possible result, a wretched life of mental malady and darkness, 
he was still intent on the welfare and happiness of those around 
him. The religion of Sir Samuel Romilly was like his life, pure, 
fervent, and enlightened. Unclouded by superstition or intoler- 
ance, it shone forth in pious gratitude to God, and in charity to 
all mankind.’ 


No man was ever more honestly bewailed. The tears of 
social affection were mingled with the general sorrows that 
wept for the patriot, the upright lawyer, and the friend of 
mankind, who felt their distresses and dedicated his life to 
soothe and alleviate them. We scarcely remember a public or 
a private calamity so universally deplored: it was a species of 
anguish that was felt by almost all classes of the community ; 
and it seemed as if the vehement grief attributed by the poet to 
Cornelia, and her lamentations over Pompey, and which 
Lord Clarendon has applied to the death of the noble and 
accomplished Falkland, was not hyperbolical : 


“© Turpe mori post te solo non posse dolore.” (Lucan. ix. 108.) 


The speeches collected in this volume are derived from the 
ordinary records of the day. We believe that few, if any of 
them, received their last corrections from the hand of Sir 
Samuel Romilly himself, with the exception of his speech on 
the criminal law in 1810; and they are, therefore, for the 
most part, imperfect specimens of his impassioned and earnest 
though smooth and flowing eloquence. We subjoin the sub- 
stance of his reply to those who opposed the alterations which 
he recommended in the penal jurisprudence of the country 
on that occasion ; and, as far as our own personal recollection 


goes, the passage appears to be a tolerably faithful specimen 
of his style and diction. 


‘ « As the motion which I have had the honour to submit to the 
consideration of the House has not met with any opposition, I 
should not avail myself of the privilege, to which I am, by cour- 
tesy, entitled, of rising to reply, was I not anxious to protect 
myself from the misrepresentation of my sentiments by my hon. 
friend near me (Mr. Windham), and by an hon. gentleman 
upon the opposite side of the House (the Solicitor-General), who 
have thought proper to state that I have attacked the celebrated 
work of Dr. Paley; that I have not been too respectful to the 
Judges ; and who have expressed their alarm that the measures 


now proposed to the Legislature are part of a plan to overturn the 
criminal law of the country. 


¢ «In 
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¢ “In discharge of my duty as a member of this House, I 
certainly shall never be deterred from freely investigating any 
opinions which I conceive to be injurious, although those opinions 
may be sanctioned by the practice of centuries, or supported by 
the most venerable authorities. From such obedient unanimity, 
— from such attempts to destroy all free-spoken truth, I must 
dissent: but how-.the hon. gentleman can imagine that it was my 
intention to undervalue Dr. Paley, or that my words have ex- 
pressed any such intention, it is extremely difficult for me, when 
I consider the enlightened mind of him who has made this accu- 
sation, to discover. I am sure it will be in the recollection of the 
whole House that I anxiously endeavoured to express the respect 
which I unfeignedly feel for Dr. Paley; and if my real praise is 
to have as much valuc as my supposed censure, I am sure it will 
not be forgotten, that I was not more sparing than my hon. friend 
in such praise of Dr. Paley as it is in my power to bestow. I 
am not so unmindful of the obligations which society owes to the 
labours of a life devoted, as Dr. Paley’s was, to the duties of his 
calling, and to the advancement of knowledge, as hastily to at- 
tack any position which he has maintained. But I am too well 
aware of the infirmities of our nature to suppose, that such ex- 
tensive speculations can be free from all mistake: and whatever 
may be the imagination of the hon. gentleman, if he should reall 
conceive, that, when attempting to detect unavoidable errors, 
I am injuring the reputation of an author, whose first wish must 
have been the advancement of truth, I shall content myself with 
the conviction, that I cannot better manifest my grateful respect 
for his memory than by endeavouring to prevent any error from 
being hallowed by hisname. My hon. friend must not be sup- 
posed to be the only admirer of Dr. Paley: I unite in his praise, 
and I join also in the entreaty made by my hon. friend, that, be- 
fore the discussion of these Bills, every gentleman who is inter- 
ested in the investigation will read the remarks upon Criminal 
Law made by this so justly celebrated divine. 

‘ « To the next charge I should be totally silent, were I to con- 
sider only the probable effect of such an accusation upon the 
minds of the learned Judges themselves, to whom I am supposed 
to have been wanting in respect. They will not be misled by such 
imputations ; imputations of which, from the consciousness of 
their own virtuous motives, they will have no suspicion; and on 
which, from their habits of examining evidence before they as- 
sent, they will not place any reliance — they would not condemn 
a stranger upon such a statement. I am proud to say that I have 
the happiness to be honoured with the friendship of some of the 
learned Judges ; and I am sure they are all too well acquainted with 
me to imagine that I could for a moment be forgetful of the ob- 
ligations which we all feel for the faithful discharge of their ardu- 
ous duties, and for the pure administration of justice for which 
this country is so eminently distinguished. It is not to remove 
any impression from their minds that I think it necessary to notice 
the extraordinary insinuations of my hon. friend; but I should 


wish 
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wish my hon. friend himself to know, that it is not disrespectful 
to suppose, that unanimity of opinion, upon the most intricate 
speculations into the motives of human action, is not to be ex- 
pected from any Judges, however enlightened, and however vir- 
tuous, until they are wholly free from all the failings of man’s 
nature. 

‘ « Sir, it would be a waste of your time to reason upon the 
supposition of my hon. friend, that an alteration of the law for a 
particular species of larceny can be intended to overturn the 
criminal law of England. It is a common, and may be a conve- 
nient mode of proceeding, to prevent the progress of improve- 
ment, by endeavouring to excite the odium with which all attempts 
to reform are attended. Upon such expedients it is scarcely ne- 
cessary for me to say, that I have calculated. If I had consulted 
only my own immediate interests, my time might have been more 
profitably employed in the profession in which I am engaged. If 
I had listened to the dictates of prudence, —if I had been 
alarmed by such prejudices, I could easily have discovered that 
the hope to amend the law is not the disposition most favourable 
for preferment. I am not unacquainted with the best road to 
Attorney-Generalships and Chancellorships: but in that path 
which my sense of duty dictates to be right I shall proceed ; and 
from this no misunderstanding, — no misrepresentation shall deter 
me.’”’ 


On the whole, we think that England has produced few 
characters, even in the proudest days of her story, better 
fitted for shining and impressive examples than: Sir Samuel 
Romilly. If we wish to educate a youth for the bar, with that 
lofty sense of moral rectitude, and that manly independence 
of soul, which will lift him far above the sordid temptations 
and paltry intrigues of his profession; if we are anxious to 
train him to an ardent but well-regulated zeal in the cause’ of 
freedom, and an habitual hatred for every kind of oppression 
or cruelty; if we desire to impress on his thoughts the sure 
recompences of assiduity and diligence, and the solid satis- 
factions of integrity and virtue ;—in short, if we hope to make 
him a man that will be at once the support and the honour 
of his country, at a time when her waning fortune seems 
most to require such a man to uphold and adorn her, — let the 
public and the private life of Sir Samuel Romilly be his ma- 
nual, — the subject of his daily and familiar contemplations. 
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Art.II. Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods; from the Italian of 
Torquato Tasso. By Leigh Hunt. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards, 
Allman. 1820. 


WE have before discharged a critical duty, which we would 
not often willingly repeat, in censuring the faults of 


the poetry of Mr. Leigh Hunt; and we have done it rather in 
Rey. Sept. 1) 820. C sorrow 
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sorrow than in anger: for, however frequently our feelings of 
delicacy and good taste may have been violated by familiarity 
and quaintness both of thought and expression, we have ac- 
knowleged, as we proceeded, that these are “ original sins” of 
Mr. Hunt’s poetical nature, of which he cannot readily divest 
himself. They do not arise out of affectation and conceit, as 
we might at first suppose: they are rather the offspring of 
necessity ; of singular and somewhat confined powers both of 
mind and language: but they are faults that never attach to 
a loftier order of poets. In Mr. H. they are considered only 
as peculiarities, and have invested him with the title of the 
Father of a School. Were they sins which would obey the 
rod of the exorcist, we think that he would before now have 
cast out the “ evil spirit,” since we have more than once ap- 
plied our critical adjurations in his behalf. We even pre- 
sented him with a list of the strange, unearthly, and evil 
words which this spirit uttered, extracted from his Rzmznz, 
and expostulated with its ravings in many other excesses 
which were most violent and strong. We would willingly 
persuade ourselves that our efforts, as they were kindly meant, 
have not been entirely unavailing: they have succeeded with 
greater men than he will ever be, and were foremost in dis- 
covering the dawn of genius in a gifted being whose aber- 
rations and impetuosity they restrained, and whose greatness. 
they appreciated and watched, until it rose the unrivalled 
master of every species of song. 

It is, however, sinful to despair: the elements of good are 
mixed in every thing; and, though they lie too deep for super- 
ficial observation in the poetry of Mr. H., he has manifested 
occasional traces of good taste and feeling which, we repeat, 
would render it sinful in us to despair. We have perused the 
little volume before us with mingled pleasure and pain; with 
sensations sometimes deep and even mournful, such as the read- 
ing of true poetry should awaken, — sometimes ludicrous and 
mirthful, such as affectation and childishness will seldom fail 
to produce. Of these last, however, we observe fewer than 
in any of the former efforts of Mr. Hunt; and we do not 
hesitate to say that, with respect to language and versification, 
this translation is by far the best and least faulty of Mr. H.’s 
productions. If, in making this admission, we add that 
the style and subject of the original were well adapted for 
the display of his peculiar genius, then he has shewn judg- 
ment in the appreciation of his own powers by selecting it. 
In form and essence, as in language and character, it is on a 


small and natural scale of life, fitted to the poetical dimen- 
sions of the translator, 


‘¢ Small by degrees, and beautifully less ;” 
and 
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and the simple and natural as well as the conceited and tri- 
vial are rendered in the true spirit of echo and imitation. 

In his desire to be perfectly natural, however, Mr. H. is 
apt to level himself somewhat below the truth of nature. He 
imagines that it resides only in simplicity, forgetting that true 
nature is consistent with perfect beauty and propriety; and 
that true poetry has also a nature of its own, elevated and 
great, opposed to that of our familiar language and of our 
common and daily life. ‘The poetical world, though the off- 
spring of the human, is the same neither in substance nor in 
spirit; and its beings are of a race more sublime in feeling, 
more pure in motive, and more lofty and godlike in speech 
and action. ‘The soul of imagination is indeed drawn from 
our human passions: but it represents only those which are 
beautiful or terrible, and, with a Midas-like faculty, converts 
the dross of earth which it touches into gold. This, how- 
ever, is not Mr. H.’s opinion; and therefore he expresses in 
language familiar and low that which should be truly great: 
his nobility is plebeian; his pathos is vulgar; and even 
his simplicity is contemptible. He has apparently moulded 
his poetic language on the dicta of a modern critic: who, 
with latitudinarian kindness towards the world, maintains 
that every thing is poetry, and that we are all poets * ; that the 
miser counting over his gold is an old calculating poet; that 
the city-apprentice gazing after the Lord Mayor’s show is an 
ardent young poet; and that the ploughman making love to 
the milk-maid is more especially a poet. If Mr. H. has 
really imbibed this theory of his friend, the sooner he makes 
a breach in such a critical and poetical friendship the better it 
will be for him. It would require but very sickly abilities 
indeed to retail the ceremonies of a city-show, or the frivolity 
and gossip of a modern court. Yet in what other way 
can we characterize some of the expressions in the old and 
stately story of Rimini, as modernized by Mr. Leigh Hunt; 
such as, 


‘‘ He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours.” 


‘¢ There talking with the ladies you may sce 
Standing about, or seated, frank and free, 
Some of the finest warriors of the court.” 


Again, 


‘* Yet somehow or another on that day.” 


—— ee 








* If we reasoned from the cloud of versifying publications which 
daily darkens our critical horizon, this would seem but too true. 
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Then, 


«© By four and four, they ride on horses grey.” 


‘¢ How his new soldiers pleased him in reviewing.” 


Mr. Leigh Hunt is the sun of a little system of his own. 
The same light is shed on all the objects which he beholds, 
whether on the earth or on the ocean: and the phenomena of 
the world around, as well as of the invisible world of feelings 
within us, partake alike of the peculiar beams and hues with 
which he invests his poeucal creation. Even men and women, 
brute-animals, trees, ships, and horses, when he describes 
them, are all exclusively the creatures or the work of Mr. 
Hunt. This power undoubtedly displays originality: but it 
may be either false or true, and may exist in a trifling as well 
as in a powerful and poetic spirit. In Mr. H. this originality 
is accompanied by great faults: he appears to be thinking 
more of himself, and his own singularity, than of his sub- 
ject; and thus he gives rise to his quaintness and conccits. 
Real nature and enthusiasm are with him of secondary con- 
sideration: his production must receive the impress of his 
own manner first, and that of nature afterward. We cannot, 
therefore, call him a simple and natural poet; for he is too 
much of a mannerist to allow us to form any opinion as to 
what his natural and unstudied style would be. 

Still this system is not without its use. It has beauties of 
its own, and of a peculiar kind; and it makes him notice objects 
that other poets have neglected, and describe them in words 
which though singular are often happy. ‘There is a freshness 
of perception about his poetry, and his descriptions of scenery 
and character are given with ease. The lighter and more 
transient feelings are likewise under his controul, though the 
intenseness of the passions is exhibited with little effect. His 

enius and range of poetic power appear to us in unison 
rather with the sprightly and airycharacter of the more modern 
Italian, than with the antient Greck or Roman school: pos- 
sessing vividness, but not strength; and bearing the same 
relation to our English literature and poetry which those of 
Bonarelli, Guarini, Marino, and perhaps Sannazzaro bear to 
the Italian, or those of Rucan and Delille to the French, and 
Garcilaso to the Spanish. These writers are the authors of 

oems distinguished rather for descriptions of rural life, and 
of love, than for great classical or epic talent. 

Judging from this version of the Aminta, Mr. H. deserves 
as a translator to be classed by the side of the idyllic and lyric 
poets of Italy, though not of antiquity. ‘The versatile genius 

of 
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of Tasso plfced him at the head even of these in his own 
country: celebrated as an epic poet, his lyric and dramatic 
effusions manifest a stil stronger inspiration of passion and 
affection. The delightful pastoral of Aminta is deeply im- 
pressed throughout with the intense character and glowing 
expression of unfortunate love. In this species of compo- 
sition, the poet exhibits more of nature, simplicity, and 
tenderness of thought than any one of his cotemporaries; and 
even the most beautiful parts of his heroic poem consist of 
episodes full of the same spirit of pathetic description and of 
amatory feeling. He has thus become so great a favourite 
with his countrymen as he still continues to be; and his poems 
have been divided into parts, and sung in the gondolas instead 
of ballads or songs. His odes and sonnets are likewise im- 
pregnated throughout with the characteristic sensibility and 
soul of the writer, and on this very ground have obtained their 
great superiority to those of Ariosto and the other romantic 
poets of Italy. His tragedies are the least powerful works 
which he produced: they are altogether imitations of the 
antients, and therefore less natural, more cold and uninterest- 
ing: they are scarcely comparable to those of ‘Trissino, and 
are deficient in the fire and passion which give life to the 
more modern compositions of Alfieriand of Monti. Next to 
Dante, however, he is the most national poet whom the 
Italians possess. ‘ 

In pastoral comedy, Tasso has no equal, except indeed it 
be Guarini: but their manner is so very different that we 
ought not tocompare them. Neither of them was the first to 
revive this species of writing in Italy. At what time or in 
what way pastoral plays were first introduced there, we have 
no certain information: but they were most probably taken 
from the eclogues or romances of the Greeks, for it is evident 
that the Italians did not create the pastoral drama. By some 
it has been supposed that Theocritus and Bion were their pro- 
totypes: but Rapin asserts that the design is taken singly from 
the Cyclops of Euripides. If, however, they cannot lay claim 
to the invention, they very happily improved on some models of 
the antients. The first representation of a pastoral drama in 
Italy, of which we hear, was at Ferrara, in 1554. It is in- 
titled ‘ Jl Sacrifizio,” and was written by Agostino Beccari, 
who obtained the greatest applause. ‘The next, as Mr. H. in 
his preface informs us, was produced by a writer of the name 
of Alberti Lollio. The third, which was played before the 
court of Ferrara, when Tasso was present, was composed by 
Agostino degli Arienti, and intitled ‘ Lo Sfortunato.” Tasso 
was ambitious of poetic fame, and his Aminta soon made 
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its appearance, and speedily acquired that celebrity which it 
has since maintained. This was the fourth production of the 
kind, and undoubtedly the best. Menage, in his observations 
on it, proceeds to calculate fourscore pastoral plays in Italian, 
many of which are on piscatory subjects, In the year 1700, 
more than two hundred were to be seen in a person’s posses- 
sion at Rome; and among them the ‘ Fiili di Sciro” of Bo- 
narelli, and the * Arcadia” of Sannazzaro are to be ranked 
next in genius to those of Tasso and Guarini. The chief 
merit of Bonarelli consists in the construction of the fable, 
which is more interesting and surprizing than that of any of 
the others. The Arcadia is rather a picture of rural life and 
manners than a dramatic story. It is written both in prose 
and verse, and exhibits, amid Arcadian scenery, the loves and 
pleasures as well as the sorrows of its shepherds and fisher- 
men. 

For sweetness of language and pathetic description, Sannaz- 
zaro is considered as little inferior to Tasso: but the excellence 
of Guarini appears to us to consist in the beauty of individual 
passages, and in those copious and pleasing though somewhat 
elaborate monologues and discourses, in which, adopting op- 
posite opinions, he endeavoured to rival and excel the Aminta. 
The style of Tasso is the best fitted of all to a pastoral life: 
while, from its simplicity and ease, it is well adapted to the 
unity of the plot, and to the singleness of its character and 
manners. In these particulars it is not nearly so complex as 
the story of the Pastor Fido; and it displays not only more 
artless feelings, but a natural expression of the passions to 
which the work of Guarini, with all its elaborate skill, in 
vain aspires, The characters, though not free from a little 
Italian affectation and conceit, are generally true to nature: 
the action is extremely simple; the incidents are probable; 
and the figures are drawn from rural and pastoral life. In a 
few of the particular passages, Tasso has imitated Theocritus, 
as well as others of the Greek and Latin writers. His biogra- 
pher Serrassi possessed a copy of Theocritus which had be- 
longed to Tasso, and which he had scored over with marks 
and comments. — As Mr. H.’s translation is preceded by a very 
able and well written preface, we have pleasure in quoting the 
conclusion of it. 


‘ It is from Theocritus that our poet took the Flight of Love 
and the rewards offered by Venus in the prologue, the comparison 
of love with a bee at the beginning of the second act, and the 
complaints of the satyr in that soliloquy. Minor touches of imitation 
are also scattered about from Theocritus, Moschus, and Anacreon. 
The satyr’s curse upon mercenary love is from Tibullus. Thyrsis 
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going to the capital, and describing his patron as a god, is Virgil's 
Tityrus going to Rome and deifying Augustus. The torn veil of 
Sylvia is that of Thisbe in Ovid. The young and truly lover-like 
little story of the bee and Sylvia in act the first, scene the second, 
comes from the Greek romance of Clitophon and Leucippe. So 
does the pretty moral fiction of the viper’s putting away her poison 
when she goes to her lover. The origin of the enamoured satyr 
is Pan and his followers; but the rejected Polyphemic satyr, un- 
happy in his love on account of the difference of his form, was 
first compounded by the inventor of the sylvan drama, Beccari; 
and it became such a favourite, that when Giraldi Cinthio, the 
novelist, contributed his quota of Bosky fable to the general stock, 
he made it up entirely of satyrs and nymphs. It is called Egle, 
and is worth reading. ‘There is a strong aboriginal taste of nature 
in it; as if it had been written when gods, nymphs, and sylvans, 
had all the world to themselves. The idea of the cave in hell, 
where women are punished for cruelty to their lovers, (acti. sc. 1.) 
is from Ariosto. In Ariosto also, though I cannot refer to the 
passage, I remember finding the original of the pleasant fiction of 
the scene following, respecting the gossiping chairs and walls at 
court. It is not in Tasso’s style; and as if conscious of this, he 
introduces it with great felicity as a story told to perplex him by 
another. . 

‘ In the former of these passages, Ariosto is personally alluded 
to, as “ the great one who sung of arms and love.” Thyrsis is 
Tasso himself; Battus is Battista Guarini; and Elpino is Il Pigna, 
a courtier and court-poet of that time, now forgotten but for this 
mention of him. The Mopsus mentioned elsewhere, is understood 
to mean Speron Speroni, a harsh critic, who prophesied ill of the 
Jerusalem, and had too sullenly warned Tasso against going to 
court. I need not add, that his court prophecy was better than 
his critical one. 

‘ The chorusses at the end of the acts, for the most part, have 
a lyric majesty that announces the epic poet. They do not appear 


however to have been originally intended for the work. Some of 


them unquestionably were not. The one, for instance, at the end 
of the fourth act, is the first stanza of a magnificent canzone, 
which Tasso wrote thirteen years after, when he was in prison, on 
the nuptials of Don Cesar of Este with Donna Virginia de’ Me- 
dici. Nor is it easy to see how it got into its present situation. 
The chorus at the end of the third act, though a beautiful, brief 
piece of music in honour of love, has almost as little to do with its 
place ; and appears as a separate piece in the author’s Miscellaneous 
Poems. No “ exquisite reason” is to be seen for the apostrophe 
in honour of rustic love eloquence at the end of the second act. 
In fact, the first and last chorusses are the only ones that are ap- 
propriate as well as beautiful. The former was destined to be 
without a fault of any sort. The latter is remarkably playful for 
Tasso’s genius, and dismisses the audience smilingly like a modern 
epilogue.’ 
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We have said that we regard the little volume before us 
as altogether more free from the faults of Mr. Hunt’s manner, 
than any of his productions that we have seen. This opinion, 
as far as prose-composition is concerned in it, will be justified 
by the preceding extract, and we shall very soon give proofs 
of it in his poetry. In truth, Mr. H. appears, in this indi- 
vidual work, to have been thinking more of Tasso than of 
himself. It exhibits more feeling and enthusiasm, and less of 
vulgar affectation, egotism, and conceit, than we observe in 
his usual style. He has also made fewer references to his own 
peculiar dictionary, for special, new-coined, and expressive 
words. He has shewn us that he is capable of better things 
when he pleases; and we shall henceforth hold him unpar- 
donable, as a poet, if he neglects to avail himself of this capa- 
city for improvement. We require from him no impossibili- 
ties: we will allow him still to be an original poet: but let him 
not, in order to make himself so very original, fall into ab- 
surdity and littleness. 

The fable of the Aminta is almost too simple to require 
explanation ; and its interest lies in the weaving of the inci- 
dents, and in the happyand surprizing developement. The ma- 
chinery is that of a young and rather unmanageable deity, 
Love, who bursts from the rosy bands of his mother to take his 
pleasure in the world of streams and woods, and play with 
the hearts of happy Arcadian nymphs. Amyntas is in love 
with Sylvia: Thyrsis and Elpino are his friends: Ergastus is 
a wary bird-catcher ; and to these is added a rough untutored 
satyr, * peeping through allies green,” and stealing on their 
innocent sports. Sylvia is an Arcadian beauty, with her com- 
panions, Daphne and Nerina. The prologue is spoken by 
Love, disguised asa shepherd. The chorus is similar to that 
of the Greeks, consisting of several persons present, one of 
whom speaks at a time. ‘The sylvan drama is naturally 
and beautifully said to originate from the divinity of love, 
who, personified as a shepherd, thus concludes the pro- 
logue: 


¢ After new fashion shall these woods to-da 

Hear love discoursed ; and it shall well be seen, 
. That my divinity is present here 

In its own person, not its ministers. 

I will inbreathe high fancies in rude hearts ; 

I will refine, and render dulcet sweet, 

Their tongues ; because, wherever I may be, 

Whether with rustic or heroic men, 

There am I, Love; and inequality, 

As it may please me, do I equalize ; 

And 
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And ’tis my crowning glory and great miracle, 
To make the rural pipe as eloquent 

Even as the subtlest harp. If my proud mother, 
Who scorns to have me roving in the woods, 
Knows not thus much, ’tis she is dlind, not I; 
Though dlind I am miscalled by blinded men.’ 


As the subject of the Arcadian pastoral is unfortunate love, 
Amyntas is the sighing swain; and Sylvia — “ such is the 
name of this fair heart of rock,” —is so extremely obdurate 
as to call for the supernatural interference of the heart’s divi- 
nity. ‘The boy-god brandishes his dart with almost the cer- 
tainty of that of Death: 


¢ And now will I with this, 
Pierce with a deep immedicable wound 
Into the hard heart of the cruellest nymph, 
That ever followed on Diana’s choir :’ 


but the fair shepherdess, so far from dreaming of her fate, 
opens the scene with lavish praises of her tutelary goddess. 
As a portion of this scene, both original and translated, is 
very beautiful, we shall transcribe it with satisfaction. 


* Daphne and Sylvia. 


© Daphne. And would’st thou then indeed, dear Sylvia, 
Pass this young age of thine 
Far from. the joys of love? and would’st thou never 
Hear the sweet name of mother; nor behold 
Thy little children playing round about thee 
Delightfully ? Ah think, 
Think, I beseech thee, do, 
Simpleton that thou art. 

¢ Sylvia. Let others follow the delights of love, 
If love indeed has any. To my taste 
This life is best. I have enough to care for 
In my dear bow and arrows. My delight 
Is following the chace; and when ’tis saucy, 
Bringing it down ; and so, as long as arrows 
Fail not my quiver, nor wild deer the woods, 
I fear no want of sport. 

‘ Daphne. Insipid sport 
Truly, and most insipid way of life! 
If it is pleasant to thee, it is only 
From ignorance of the other. The first people, 
Who lived in the world’s infancy, regarded 
With like good sense their water and their acorns 
As exquisite meat and drink; but now-a-days 
Water and acorns are but food for beasts ; 
And grain and the sweet grape sustain humanity. 
Ah! hadst thou once, but once, 
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Tasted a thousandth part of the delight 

Which a heart tastes that loves and is beloved, 

Thou would’st repent, and sigh, and say directly, 

’Tis all but loss of time 

That passes not in loving. 

O seasons fled and gone, 

How many widowed nights, 

And solitary days 

Which might have been wrapt round with this sweet life, 

Have I consumed in vain ! 

A life, the more habituate, the more sweet! 

‘Think, think, I pray thee, do, 

Simpleton as thou art. | 
A late repentance is at least no pleasure.’ Acti. scene 1. 


These remonstrances of love, however, are useless; and 
the sighing shepherd is at last driven by her cruelty to the 
verge of a precipice, —and to despair. Before he arrives 
there, he unfolds his passionate trouble to his friend Thyrsis, 
and relates how he first became acquainted with his fair but 
cruel enslaver. 


* ScENE 2.— Thyrsis and Amyntas. , 


‘ Thyrsis. Pray speak on. I listen eagerly, 
Perhaps to better purpose than thou thinkest. 
‘ Amyntas. While yet a boy, scarce tall enough to gather 
The lowest hanging fruit, I became intimate 
With the most lovely and beloved girl, 
That ever gave to the winds her locks of gold. 
Thou know’st the daughter of Cydippe and 
Montano, that has such a store of herds, 
Sylvia, the forest’s honour, the soul’s firer ? 
Of herI speak. Alas! I lived one time, 
So fastened to her side, that never turtle 
Was closer to his mate, nor ever will be. 
Our homes were close together, closer still 
Our hearts; our age conformable, our thoughts 
Still more conformed. With her I tended nets 
For birds and fish ; with her followed the stag, 
And the fleet hind; our joy and our success 
Were common: but in making prey of animals 
T fell, I know not how, myself a prey. 
There grew by Jittle and little in my heart, 
I know not from what root, 
But just as the grass grows that sows itself, 
An unknown something, which continually 
Made me feel anxious to be with her; and then 
I drank strange sweetness from her eyes, which left 
A taste, I know not how, of bitterness. 
Often I sighed, nor knew the reason why ; 
And thus before I knew what loving was, 
Was 
i 
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Was lalover. Well enough I knew 
At last; and I will tell thee how; pray mark me. 
‘ Thyrsis. I mark thee well. 
* Amyntas. One day, Sylvia and Phillis 
Were sitting underneath a shady beech, 
I with them ; when a little ingenious bee, 
Gathering his honey in those flowery fields, 
Lit on the cheeks of Phillis, cheeks as red 
As the red rose ; and bit, and bit again 
With so much eagerness, that it appeared 
The likeness did beguile him. Phillis, at this, 
Impatient of the smart, sent up a cry; 
‘‘ Hush! Hush!” said my sweet Sylvia, “ do not grieve ; 
I have a few words of enchantment, Phillis, 
Will ease thee of this little suffering. 
The sage Artesia told them me, and had 
That little ivory horn of mine in payment, 
Fretted with gold.” So saying, she applied 
To the hurt cheek, the lips of her divine 
And most delicious mouth, and with sweet humming 
Murmured some verses that I knew not of. 
Oh admirable effect! a little while, 
And all the pain was gone; either by virtue 
Of those enchanted words, or as I thought, 
By virtue of those lips of dew, 
That heal whate’er they turn them to. 
I, who till then had never had a wish 
Beyond the sunny sweetness of her eyes, 
Or her dear dulcet words, more dulcet far 
Than the soft murmur of a humming stream 
Crooking its way among the pebble-stones, 
Or summer airs that babble in the leaves, 
Felt a new wish move in me to apply 
This mouth of mine to hers ; and so becoming 
Crafty and plotting, (an unusual art 
With me, but it was love’s intelligence, ) 
I did bethink me of a gentle stratagem 
‘To work out my new wit. I made pretence, 
As if the bee had bitten my under lip ; 
And fell to lamentations of such sort, 
That the sweet medicine which I dared not ask 
With word of mouth, I asked for with my looks. 
The simple Sylvia then, 
Compassioning my pain, 
Offered to ive ws help 
To that pretended wound ; 
And oh! the real and the mortal wound, 
Which pierced into my being, 
When her lips came on mine. 
Never did bec from flower 
Suck sugar so divine, 
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As was the honey that I gathered then 

From those twin roses fresh. 

I could have bathed in them my burning kisses, 
But fear and shame withheld 

That too audacious fire, 

And made them gently hang. 

But while into my bosom’s core, the sweetness, 
Mixed with a secret poison, did go down, 

It pierced me so with pleasure, that still feigning 
The pain of the bee’s weapon, I contrived 

That more than once the enchantment was repeated. 
From that time forth, desire 

And irrepressible pain so grew within me, 

That not being able to contain it more, 

I was compelled to speak ; and so, one day, 
While in a circle a whole set of us, 

Shepherds and nymphs, sat playing at the game, 
In which they tell in one another’s ears 

Their secret each, ** Sylvia,” said I in her’s, 

«“¢ [I burn for thee; and if thou help me not, 

I feel 1 cannot live.”? As I said this, 

She dropt her lovely looks, and out of them 
There came a sudden and unusual flush, 
Portending shame and anger: not an answer 
Did she vouchsafe me, but by a dead silence, 
Broken at last by threats more terrible. 

She parted then, and would not hear me more, 
Nor see me. And now three times the naked reaper 
Has clipped the spiky harvest, and as often 

The winter shaken down from the fair woods 
Their tresses green, since I have tried in vain 
Every thing to appease her, except death.’ 


With sufficient fidelity to the original, Mr. H. has very 
happily contrived to throw much poetical expression, and 
little or nothing of affectation, into the specimens just quoted. 
We mark occasionally a slight heightening of the concetti 
which are to be found in Tasso, but this was too great a 
temptation for Mr. Hunt to withstand. His style, when free 
from its peculiar blemishes, seems well calculated for the dis- 
play of rural life and manners, and for the description of 
natural objects. It reminds us, on a smaller scale, of the 
picturesque boldness and vividness of Dryden’s fables from 
Chaucer and Boccaccio; and even a miniature-portrait of this 

reat author is an acquisition to our gallery of British poets: 
but he has little of that energy and audacity of genius which 
characterized Dryden in every other species of writing. 
Mr. Hunt’s models should be taken from the masters of the 
lighter Italian and the old English literature, from Boccaccio, 
Sannazzaro, and Bernardo Tasso: from Chaucer, Beaumont 

and 
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and Fletcher, Jonson, and Marlow. We would advise him, 
however, to avoid Shakspeare, Milton, and Dante, as he 
would fly from giants: for we think that his success, in the 
little work before us, is to be chiefly attributed to his want 
of capacity for greater things. — We shall add one more 
extract, the most beautiful of the whole. It is the cele- 
brated apostrophe to the Age of Gold, and is indeed nobly 
translated. * 


‘ Chorus. 


‘ O lovely age of gold! 
Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk, or that the woods dropped honey dew; 
Not that the ready ground 
Produced without a wound, 
Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew ; 
Not that a cloudless blue 
For ever was in sight, 
Or that the heaven which burns, 
And now is cold by turns, 
Looked out in glad and everlasting light ; 
No, nor that ev’n the insolent ships from far 
Brought war to no new lands, nor riches worse than war: 
But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain, 
That idol of mistakes, that worshipped cheat, 
That Honour, — since so called 
By vulgar minds appalled, 
Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle human-kind ; 
Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 
Which Nature’s own hand wrote, — What pleases, is per 
mitted. 


‘ Then among streams and flowers 
The little winged powers 
Went singing carols without torch or bow: 
The nymplis and shepherds sat 
Mingling with innocent chat 
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* On referring to Daniel’s elegant version of this chorus, 
printed in Chalmers’s Poets under the title of “ A Pastoral,” we 
discovered that the translation by Mr. Black, which we com- 
mended in M. R. vol. Ixv. p. 11. N.S., appears to be little better 
than a plagiarism from the old writer. The late George Ellis in- 
serted the ‘* Pastoral” in his ‘* Specimens of the early English 
Poets,” as a sample of Daniel's orginal poetry. : 
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Sports and low whispers ; and with whispers low 
Kisses that would not go. 

The maiden, budding o’er, 

Kept not her bloom uneyed, 

Which now a veil must hide, 

Nor the crisp apples which her bosom bore : 

And oftentimes, in river or in lake, 

The lover and his love their merry bath would take. 


¢ ?Twas thou, thou, Honour, first 
That didst deny our thirst 
Its drink, and on the fount thy covering set : 
Thou bad’st kind eyes withdraw 
Into constrained awe, 
And keep the secret for their tears to wet : 
Thou gatheredst in a net 
The tresses from the air, 
And mad’st the sports and plays 
Turn all to sullen ways, 
And put’st on speech a rein, in steps a care. 
Thy work it is, — thou shade that wilt not move, — 
That what was once the gift, is now the theft of Love. 


‘ Our sorrows and our pains, 
These are thy noble gains! 
But oh, thou Love’s and Nature’s masterer, 
Thou conq’ror of the crowned, 
What dost thou on this ground, 
Too small a circle for thy mighty sphere ? 
Go and make slumber dear 
To the renowned and high : 
We here, a lowly race, 
Can live without thy grace, 
After the use of mild antiquity. 
Go; let us love: since years 
No trace allow, and life soon disappears. 
Go; let us love: the daylight dies, is born ; 
But unto us the light 
Dies once for all; and sleep brings on eternal night.’ 


This is written in the very spirit of reformation, and we 
congratulate the author. He has set us an example of in- 
troducing it into our poetry, as well as into more serious and 
weighty matters; and when we contemplate the arbitrary 
distinctions and peculiarities of our various schools, we think 
that there is indeed room for the improvement. In this 
translation we can scarcely perceive that Mr. H. belongs to 
any school. He seems (as we have before said) to have for- 
gotten himself, and the poetic sect of which he is the leader ; 
— and, yielding for a moment to a genuine admiration of his 
author, he has in consequence written from feelings of enthu- 

siasm 
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siasm in the language of nature and common sense. Let 
him continue to obey the dictates of this spirit, and abjure 
the absurd and heretical doctrines which he has hitherto 
propagated with mischievous success, and to the corruption 


equally of good prose and good poetic language among his 
infatuated followers. Let him do this, for he can do it, and 


we shall hail his future productions with pleasure. 

It would be too much, however, to make our readers be- 
lieve that the present work is wholly an exception to Mr. H.’s 
general manner. It betrays a very few specimens of quaint- 
ness and conceit, of which it now becomes our duty to re- 
mind him. Affectation of expression, in rendering the sense 
of the original, occurs in the following lines : 


‘ When every where he followed her about 
To chace and sport, young lover his young lass.’ P. 5. 


~ 


*Tis she is blind, not I; 
Though blind I am miscalled by blinded men.’ P. 6. 


‘ My delight 
Is following the chace ; and when ’tis saucy, 
Bringing it down.’ P. to. 


¢ What the woods know, and what the mountains snow, 
And what the rivers know, and man knows not.’ P. 28. 


‘ Lifts him with a sparkling hand.’ P. 137. 


‘ A deadly ice has shot about my heart 
And shuts up my loud spirit.’ P. 102. 


The following line is false metre : 
‘ The banks of the river, I told him my journey.’ P. 38. 


As less power and beauty are shewn in the subsequent por- 
tion of this little sylvan drama, we shall not continue our ex- 
tracts, but refer the reader to the volume at his leisure. Tasso 
appears to have put forth his strength on particular parts, 
rather than on the whole, and his translator has judiciously 
followed him in this selection. As the subject is pastoral 
comedy, the termination of course is happy. — The volume 
is illustrated with a portrait of the Italian poet, and with 


little wood-cuts descriptive of Arcadian scenery and Arcadian 
loves. 
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Art. III. Walks through Ireland, in the Years 1812, 1814, and 
1817 ; described in a Series of Letters to an English Gentleman. 
By John Bernard Trotter, Esq. private Secretary to the late 


Right Hon. C. J. Fox, &c. 8vo. 600 pp. Sir R. Phillips and ° 


Co. 1819. 
HE name of Trotter is familiar to the public from his 
‘¢ Memoirs of the latter Years of Mr. Fox,” of which the 
reade\s of our journal will have little difficulty in calling to 
recollection our report, (November, 1811,) and the censure 
which we felt it incumbent on us to pass on the writer. His 
singular errors in that volume, and his quarrel with the 
friends and successors of his ministerial patron, unavoidably 
suggest the impression of much imprudence; and we have 
seldom, in the course of our reading, seen a biographical 
sketch that more strongly recalled the errors and misfortunes 
of. Savage, than that which is prefixed to this book by the 
editor. 

Mr. T. was born in 1775, and educated for the church, 
but abandoned his profession on finding that preferment could 
not keep pace with his eager expectations. Coming subse- 
quently to London, he entered himself at the Temple, and, 
being introduced by a relation to Mr. Fox, had the honour of 
forming an acquaintance with that lamented statesman. On 
Mr. F.’s journey to the Continent in 1802, in quest of docu- 
ments for his historical work, Mr. T. accompanied him; and, 
when the Opposition came into office in 1806, he accepted an 
invitation to be Mr. F.’s private secretary. On the death of 

‘ the minister he returned to Ireland, and commenced a political 
publication called the ‘ Historical Register,” which did not 
succeed. A similar failure attended other undertakings, not 
from deficient ability, but from the author’s total disregard of 
the feelings of every party, and from his writing as if he alone 
had been the only representative of consistency and public 
spirit. ‘To this disadvantage was added a repeated change of 
occupation, his mind being turned at one time to politics, 
and at another to poetry. His labours in the latter depart- 
ment would have been cordially patronized, but he had not 
steadiness to persevere in them; and several liberal donations 
from the Prince Regent, Lord Holland, and Lady Liverpool, 
served only to redeem him from the pressure of temporary 
embarrassment, and laid no solid foundation for the future. 
His constitution, never strong, became progressively impaired 
by the vicissitudes of his situation; and, after having ex- 
hausted both the beneficence of friends and the resources of 
an inventive mind, he sank into a decay which terminated his 


life in September, 1818, in his 43d year. 
Mr. Trotter 


= 


Mr. Trotter was partial to pedestrian excursions, and the 
volume now published contains three tours: the first per- 
formed in 1812, and extending southward from Dublin 
through the counties of Wicklow and Wexford: the second, 
comparatively short, took place in 1814, and consisted of an 
excursion from Dublin to the Boyne, and back: but the 
third, accomplished in 1817, embraced a space of three 
months, and a peregrination of 1000 miles through the south 
and west of Ireland. The author travelled with a companion 
whom he dignified with the title and office of secretary, and 
the notes then kept supplied the materials for the letters 
which constitute the present publication. 

In his tour through the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, 
particularly the latter, Mr. T. observed many marks of the 
effects of cultivation by English settlers. The farm-houses 
are there more commodious; the land is better inclosed; the 
live-stock is in good condition; the dress of the lower orders 
is decent, and even neat; and the cottage-system is less pre- 
valent than in the adjacent counties. Yet it is a curious fact 
that the Gaelic or Irish language is still spoken currently in 
Wexford, the county in which the English first settled, and 
where consequently an extra-proportion of their descendants 
is perceptible. * Does not this prove,’ asks Mr. T., p. 3y., 
‘ that no extirpation was practised, and that the English were 
far from meriting the reproach of unrelenting destroyers of 
all that Ireland held dear? He goes on to add that ireland 
was then, and had long been, so divided and subdivided 
among petty sovereigns, that it could scarcely fail to become 
the prey of some foreign invaders; and he recalls the remark- 
able fact that Agricola, when commanding the Roman 
troops in Britain, received a refugee prince from Ireland, 
and long detained him, to be made useful in the event of cir- 
cumstances rendering such a conquest expedient. “ I often 
heard from Agricola,” says Tacitus, ‘ that Ireland could 
have been conquered and kept by a single legion, with smali 
occasional reinforcements.” At the period of the invasion of 
the English, (the year 1170,) the maritime part of Ireland 
was in possession not of the natives but of the Danes. 

In the second tour, the most remarkable object that came 
under the observation of the author was Dangan castle, in 
the county of Meath, formerly the seat of the Wellesleys, 
but sold, towards the close of the last century, by the father ot 
the present family. It has since passed through several 
hands, and is now in a very neglected state: the demesnes 
are extensive, and the woods are noble, but the castle is at 
present a mere shel]. The travellers accounted themselves 
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very fortunate in discovering a retired country house, in which 
the Duke of Wellington, when Colonel Wellesley, passed 
some time in tranquil study previously to his going to India. 
His Grace is nearly of the age of Bonaparte, and has run a 
career of advancement which we seldom witness: yet so 
rapid was promotion under the revolutionary government of 
France, that while the Duke, who held no higher rank than 


that of colonel, was forming himself in retirement, his con- 


tinental cotemporary had become known as the ravager of 
Italy. 

| The third and by far most interesting tour began at Cork, 
and continued in a northerly direction through the counties 
of Limerick, Clare, Galway, and Mayo; until the travellers 
explored the western shores of Ireland on the verge of the 
Atlantic, and penetrated into sequestered tracts little known 
to the descendants of English settlers, but inhabited by the 
successors of native Irish who were driven thither after the 
dreadful confiscations of Cromwell. In whatever way he 
turned his steps, whether to the south, the west, or the north, 
Mr. T. was assailed with complaints of exorbitant rents, and 
of = impracticability of supporting a family under such a 
burden. : 


* County Wicklow, June, 1812. 
‘ As we overtook two small farmers we joined in conversation. 
They complained of the dearness of land, of every thing being 


_ Jet over their heads, and their wish to go to America in the Spring. 


They spoke with feeling and propriety ; one of them, a man some- 
what in years, repeating, that he wished to ge to America, and 
send for his family. I could not help remarking, that he must be 
pretty comfortable, and that it would be a great change: Why, 
then, would you emigrate ? He emphatically replied, ‘‘ Because I 
can never be better as I.am. Times promise to be worse, and 
such farmers as we are cannot possibly stand it long. The gentry 
think they can never have enough land in their own hands, and 
what they do not keep, jobbers are ready to take and give fines 
for, and thus root out the old resident from the soil. Why should 
we then stay in this country ?” I asked him of Lord Fitzwilliam 
as a landlord? ‘ Pretty well, but no absentee can be a good one. 
They ruin Ireland. They cannot see the distress of tenants, and 
the deputy must always remit as much money as he can. Neither 
can they protect us. They are too distant, and too full of other 
things, than being resident guardians to poor Irish tenants!” I 
sighed heavily, and, impressed with the truth of all he said, bid 
him a sympathizing farewell !’ 


Another and a much more affecting example of agricultural 
distress occurred when Mr. T. was traversing the western shore 


of Connaught. 
‘ As 
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‘ As we stopped to enquire our way, at a hut of very small 
dimensions and built of turf on the side of a bog, which contained 
aman, his wife, and four fine children, we were told his short 
story. ‘ Simple are the annals of the poor;” and, oh! my dear L., 
in those of one poor family how many annals of thousands of fami- 
lies may be comprized! The simplicity of the history is then lost 
in the magnitude of the wretchedness it may represent. The ac- 
count this poor fellow gave, was, that he had a very good farm 
till last year, — the high rents had ruined him ; — his things were 
all sold by auction; — and he was now existing on the bog-side, 
not knowing well what to do, and unable to procure daily labour ! 
He was a young man of very intelligent countenance, and well 
formed. As we said we wished the poor people to be relieved, 
and, perhaps, would endeavour to do something to ameliorate 
their present misery, he listened and looked, — his countenance 
glowed, —his eyes filled with tears, —he cast down the shoes 
and stockings he held, — and instead of pointing out our way, ran 
on before us, to be himself our guide and guardian. He brought 
us to a small inlet of the sea, as our shortest way, and carried 
each of us across, the water reaching to his knees. For this 
service he refused money. All was the impulse and the act of a 
few moments. 

‘ If gratitude was thus easily made to burn in one poor peasant’s 
breast, my dear L., how might it be lighted up in those of mil- 
lions! A similar character reigns among the Irish, particularly 
the people of Connaught. Their sensibility is extraordinary. It 
has been to them the source of much misery and little joy. Eng- 
land has never for centuries understood them; and the severe 
hand of the unfeeling elder brother has lain heavily on their bowed 
necks. Who could restrain the tear at perceiving this wretched- 
ness, — these feelings, —this gratitude in the poor peasant at the 
bog-side ? in the fellow-creature and man ?— This unhappy 
being had lost his paternal farm, — his fields, meadows, and well- 
known streams !’ 


North-west of Connaught. —'The tracts in this remote quarter 
visited by Mr. T. were the island of Achill and the country of 
Erris. The occupation of the peasantry is the culture of 
potatoes, and, in particular spots, of barley or oats: fishing 
is carried on along the coast, but only in the summer-season. 
Linen-weaving has also been extended since the troubles of 
1798 drove hither a number of the manufacturers from Ulster: 
but here are no inclosures or gardens; all is nature in her 
undress, forming a striking contrast to the improved counties, 
such as Down and Wexford. We must not, however, infer 
a corresponding backwardness in individual intellect or ac- 
tivity: the persons of the inhabitants, says Mr. T., (p. 493.) 
are well formed and active; their dress is comfortable and 
good; and their general resemblance to French peasantry is 
very striking. The great want of the country is its deficiency 
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in roads and small market towns, none being nearer than 
Newport or Castlebar, a distance of 30 or 40 miles; and, un- 
fortunately, dispensaries and hospitals are equally remote. 
Still the local advantages, particularly the abundance of fish 
and of sea-manure, would accelerate the improvement of cul- 
tivation, were not the best lands let according to an old prac- 
tice in a sort of tenantry in common. A hamlet divides a 
portion of land among its inhabitants, who are pledged col- 
lectively to pay a certain rent; so that any deficiency from 
the indolence or intemperance of individuals must be made 
up by the body at large. This circumstance operates as a 
continual cause of discord, and as a discouragement to that 
exertion which can become great only when its fruits are to 
be enjoyed by the individual. 

An excursion through almost any part of Ireland brings 
before the traveller its canals, roads, quays, and great build- 
ings, all on too large a scale for so poor a country, and all as 
yet little wanted or used. Instead of these expensive under- 
takings, Mr. T. recommends (p. 477.) to the attention of 
Government the formation of small country-roads, the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries, the erection of market-towns, and 
the extension of the fisheries. Ireland has long been to 
Engiand a nursery of soldiers, and, in some measure, of sea- 
men: but she has also been a source of great expence. At 
present, the revenue derived from her is wholly unequal to 
defray the interest of her national debt and the charges of 
the military establishment which she requires; and it is a 
curious fact that similar complaints were made so far back 
as the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. Mr. T. is by no 
means slow in making such acknowlegements, and in ad- 
mitting (p.279.) that the Irish peasantry generally prefer 
masters and landlords of English extraction to those of the 
indigenous race. Our countrymen, he adds, are willing to 
recognize the rights of men in the inferior walks of life, and, 
taught by our constitution to consider law as our guide, do 
not seek to assume a false and fictitious superiority. He has 
also the candour to acknowlege that the unfortunate state of 
the Irish peasantry is, in some degree, their own fault: 
neither the cottages nor the small farm-houses possessing that 
cleanliness which sobriety and industry on the part of the 
occupant would not fail to introduce ; — nor are their gardens 
either stocked with vegetables or adorned with flowers, — the 
tenant of the humble cot preferring ‘ to pass his hours of 
leisure at the fire, or in the sun, or in taking a lazy walk to 
the ale-house.’ ‘The habit of drinking (adds Mr. T., p. 75.) 
produces effects worse even than those that are generally attri- 
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buted to it: ¢ for it obliterates the virtuous inclinations of 
youth, makes the temper peevish and sullen, and creates 
repugnance to the remonstrances of friends.’ 


The following passage, we presume, would have been offen- 
sive to Irish readers from any but a countryman: 


‘ We arrived late last night at Navan, a considerable and 
populous country town of Meath. Our walk was tedious and very 
fatiguing. Add to this, we saw a great deal of wretchedness — 
mud-cottages without chimnies ; — no gardens, no poultry ; and, 
too often, the sad evidence of a joyless existence, from smoke 
issuing from the doors and windows of the cottages. Meath, 
however, is a fine arable county; but the want of comfortable 
dwellings, and of green crops, of trees, and all the minor ap- 
pendages of rural life, makes it appear, except where demesnes 
vccur, which in some places are numerous, very uninteresting. — 

‘ Navan is a large populous country town, situate in the midst 
of a fertile country, having some internal trade, but very insuf- 
ficient employment for its population. The long rows of miserable 
cottages which present themselves to the eye on entering Navan, 
kept in a very filthy manner in the interior, (and rendered un- 
healthy and odious, by pools of water and heaps of moist manure 
under their windows and before their doors,) give an unpleasing 

icture of human nature, and almost realize the dreams of the 
satirical Swift. Navan, too truly, may be said to represent most 
of the small towns in Ireland, in this respect. Laziness and pride 
operate strongly on this people. The !atter prevents them seeing 
their own faults, or admitting them — the former makes them live 
wallowing in a nasty manner, rather than using the exertions they 
ought to make their dwellings and themselves somewhat decent. 
It will not do to lay the fault solely on the degradation of the 
country, by a bad system. There is a foolish, and, indeed, in- 
credible degree of family pride runs through this race, which gives 
numbers of them, of the lowest class, a saucy insolence and con- 
tempt for others, generating in itself a neglect of education and 
of industry; which makes so many towns, villages, and so much 
of the country not much superior to the approach to Navan!’ 


Amid all these pictures of misery, it is a source of some 
comfort that the efforts of Mr. 'T. were productive of relief to 
the lower orders, in a season of great distress from the com- 
bined effects of want and sickness. When travelling along 
the western coast, he made representations to Mr. Peel, then 
secretary for Ireland, and obtained government-aid for the 
poor at several towns in which they had suffered most severely 
from the contagious fever so general and so destructive in 1817. 
He is by no means an alarmist on the ground of over- 
population, having visited many districts, particularly in 
Connaught, where cultivation is yet in its infancy, and where - 
thousands of acres lie waste which industry, properly guided, 
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might convert into smiling farms. This fact was strikingly 
exemplified in his progress (pp. 509, 510, 511.) along the 
western shore, where he saw on the one hand vallies of solitude, 
and on the vother large quantities of mucilaginous sea-moss 
cast along the beach, and lying unused. ‘The removal of a 
portion of the peasantry from a crowded to a half cultivated 
district might, in Mr.'T.’s opinion, be attended with great 
advantage. 

The chief historical allusions in this book relate to the 
reign of Henry II. and James I1.; the former being suggested 
by the tour through Wexford, and the latter by a visit to 
the Boyne. A great part of the narrative is confined to local 
and individual topics: a tourist, and above all a pedestrian 
tourist, being apt to reason from a limited sphere, having 
before him no collection of documents, no comprehensive 
statements, and arriving at general conclusions only after 
long continued observation. We cannot but regret that a 
volume embracing such a variety of matter is not accom- 
modated by eithera table of contents or an index: at present, 
the reader, who desires to form to himself a comprehensive 
idea of the information contained in the book, is obliged to 
collect it by a tedious and irksome process from detached 
letters, Still, notwithstanding this want of arrangement, and 
the introduction of common-place quotations, the work forms 
an useful addition to our stock of information regarding. Ire- 
land. It exhibits not only the philanthropic feeling to be 
expected from the writer, but a portion of reflection and 
discretion scarcely to be anticipated by those who judged of 
him from his ** Memoirs of Mr. Fox,” or from the romantic 
imprudence of his conduct in life. When treating of Ireland, 
Mr. T. was fortunately master of his subject, the sufferings of 
the lower orders of his countrymen having been familiar to him 
from his early years; and, without much knowlege of political 
economy, he arrived by dispassionate reflection at sound and 
just conclusions. Yet, as if unwilling to exchange an ima- 
ginary for a real world, he allows his readers to discover 
that he is a believer in the legend of the Milesian kings of 
Ireland ! 

From Connaught, Mr. T. pursued his journey to the south- 
ward, and, having visited the lakes of Killarney, returned to 
Cork, and prepared the MS. of the present volume. It was 
not, however, his fortune to go farther; his spirits, kept up by 
the interesting objects in his tour, and subsequently by the 
ardour of composition, now gave way, and he fell into that 
lingering malady which caused his death. — We conclude 
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with a summary of his character, from the prefixed biographical 
sketch : 


‘ In contemplating the character of this ingenious but most 
unfortunate gentleman, there will be found much to censure, and 
much to praise. His prominent failing was vanity. An eagerness 
for popular applause led him into extravagant expence, and an 
overweening opinion of his knowledge in politics, and his talents 
as an author, induced him to neglect a respectable and lucrative 

rofession, and devote his time to a pursuit from which he seldom 
gathered either fame or profit. His modes of thinking were fan- 
ciful, and his style in writing loose and declamatory ; and there 
was generally something negligent, incorrect, or imprudent, coa- 
nected with all he said and did. In fact, he totally wanted judg- 
ment to guide him in the great or little concerns of life; in the 
first he was visionary, pursuing romantic notions of impracticable 
perfection; in the second, he was weak, the slave of passion, 
and the martyr of imprudence. On the other hand, he possessed 
genius and talent, a quick conception and an uncommon facilit 
of composition; his mind was imbued with a fund of classic 
images, which an intimate knowledge and taste for the dead lan- 
guages supplied; but his favourite language was Italian, the 
beauties of which he felt and understood ; many passages in his 
own writings, drawn from those sources, display great ability and 
beauty ; and had his judgment in correction been equal to his readi- 
ness In composition, his writings would be highly and deservedly 
praised. He had a kind and warm heart, never neglecting an op~ 
portunity of doing a good action, and often promoting the interests 
of others to the neglect of his own.’ 





ArT. IV. Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland ; 
in a Series of Letters written in the Year 1818. By John 
Gamble, Esq., Author of “Irish Sketches,” ‘* Sarsfield.’’ 
“‘ Northern Irish Tales,” &c. 8vo. pp. 423. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 


\V ITHOUT including in our estimate of Mr, Gamble’s publi- 
cations the two imaginary narratives noticed in the above 
title-page, the present forms his third contribution to a descrip- 
tion of the actual society and manners of the north of Ireland. 
Our readers have merely to refer to our Ixvith and lxxiid vo- 
lumes for our report of the two preceding books on that sub- 
ject; and they will find that, whilewe expressed ourapprobation 
of the general fidelity of his descriptions, we regretted a cer- 
tain disposition to prolixity, which seems unluckily to increase 
as the author continues to dwell on the same succession of 

topics. 
In the present volume, the early letters are dated from 
London, and from different towns of England on the road to 
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Holyhead; Mr. G. having passed some of his early years in 
this part of the country, and delighting to linger on the. scenes 
of his youth. Arriving at last in Dublin, he enters on a dis- 
quisition respecting that contagious fever which in 1817 spread 
so general a mortality through Ireland, and of which we have 
spoken in the article immediately preceding this; a topic on 
which, from being, as he informs us, a son of Esculapius, his 
remarks are intitled to some attention. The fundamental 
causes of this dreadful scourge were doubtless a deficiency of 
wholesome food, and the want of cleanliness in the lower 
orders. Dublin, says Mr. G., so far from being exempt from 
the national misery, exhibits scenes of wretchedness more 
squalid and more offensive than he ever saw in any town or 
village of Ireland. The introduction of a habit of cleanli- 
ness would be the greatest blessing that could be conferred on 
the Irish poor, and a most proper object for the exertions of 
an association of the higher classes; for it would operate to It 
lessen, that disposition to intemperance in drinking, which 
happily is already in a great measure banished from among 
the upper ranks. It appears, however, (p.157.) that the 
ravages of the fever were as great in the higher as in the 
lower classes; the excessive use of medicine and the occasional 
terrors among the former proving an evil equivalent to the 
deficient cleanliness and the confined air of the habitations of 
the cottager. 

After having witnessed a contested election for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, Mr. G. left the capital, and proceeded north- 
ward on the proper object of his journey. 


‘ A great proportion of the inhabitants of the north of Ireland 
are the descendants of Scotchmen, settled here after the acces- 
sion of James I. to the throne of England. In some of the 
maritime counties opposite to Scotland, the Irish were almost en- 
tirely expelled; the inhabitants, therefore, retain their Scotch 
manners in more primitive freshness. In this part of the country, 
subjugation of the unfortunate native was equally complete, but 
expulsion was by no means so general ; the new comers took posses- 
sion only of the vallies and fertile spots, and kindly left the native 
the bogs and mountains. By degrees, as fear abated and rancour 
subsided, he crept slowly down, and the lowly Presbyterian, who 
was now become of consequence enough to have another to do for 
him what he was once happy to have to do himself, allowed him to 
labour the land which he once possessed ; and when his spirit was 
fairly broken to his fortunes, treated his humble hewer of wood, 
and drawer of water, with something that resembled kindness. 

‘ In the progress of time, the two nations were in some de- 
gree intermingled ; — Irish vivacity enlivened Scotch gravity ;— 
Irish generosity blended with Scotch frugality, and a third cha- 
racter was formed, it would be presuming in me to say better than 
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either, but certainly different from both. It is of this people, so 
peculiar, and until lately so little known, that I again venture to 


write; and by brief tale, by-slight sketch, by occasional dialogue, 
and passing observation and recollection, endeavour to make 
better known.’ 


In one part of Mr. G.’s road, (near Navan, in the county 
of Meath,) he saw the spot where the first blood was shed in 
the unfortunate rebellion of 1798; and his farther progress 
brought him to a small town (Coote-hill) in which, at an 
earlier period of life, he had passec several years: but his 
companions were no more ; and it is here that the reader is 
first struck with that note of melancholy, which, with onl 
occasional interruptions, is continued throughout the book : 


— the note of a person become forlorn, and forsaken by the 
companions of his early days. 


¢ [ should never advise him who quits in early life the place of 
his birth, to come back. in matured age in expectation of enjoy- 
ment. If he does, and has but ordinary sensibility, he will be 
disappointed. If such a hope has been his solace in a strange 
Jand, I pity him, for it will fail him the moment his heel touches 
his native earth. The scenes of his youth he may return to, but 
his youthful joys, like his youthful years, will return no more ; like 
luminous vapours which mislead the benighted traveller, they 


shine on him from afar, only to plunge him as he approaches in 
darker gloom.’ (P. 168.) 


_ The state of Ireland affords, we must confess, too much 
ground for Mr.G.’s melancholy, since no where has the re- 
action consequent on the change from war to peace been 
more severely felt: the bow, too forcibly bent, has sprun 
back with hideous recoil. Agriculture received the first shock ; 
and the linen-manufacture, a branch of industry of as great 
importance to Ireland as the woollen or cotton manufacture 
to England, soon felt the general depression: many were 
unable to purchase the flax-seed necessary to sow their ground ; 
and the agricultural part of the community presented a suc- 
cession of law-suits, ejectments, and imprisonments. Violence, 
however, adds Mr. Gamble, has in its own nature a remedy; 
and law-suits became less frequent where so little means of 
payment were left, and where the creditor was frequently with- 
out the power of prosecuting his demand. ‘This state of 
things has unfortunately produced a listless indifference to po- 
litical speculation, as too remote in its operation, and in tact 
totally inadequate for a remedy; and those who in any degree 
take the trouble to contemplate a change imagine that Ireland 
needs not stir in it, and that it will be effected with greater 
ease and less bloodshed in England: but the author, amid all 
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his sensibility to the distress of the lower orders, deprecates 
the idea of revolutionary change as unavoidably replete, 
whether in England or Ireland, with scenes of bloodshed and 
horror. At the same time he considers emigration as afford- 
ing a very inadequate relief, because it is confined to one class 
of the inhabitants of the north of Ireland, the Presbyterians, 
‘ the sturdy though decaying oak of the country.’ The Ca- 
tholic seldom emigrates, because he and his predecessors have 
been long accustomed to a life of hardship; and a cabin for 
shelter, and potatoes for food, are all that he requires. 

In the course of his tour, Mr. G. visited Enniskillen, a 
word more familiar to English readers as the designation of a 
regiment of dragoons than as the appellative of a town in the 
sister-kingdom: it is, however, a well-built place, memorable 
in history for the successful stand made by its Protestant in- 
habitants against the Catholic army of James II.; and at- 
tractive to every tourist by the extent of its lake, crowded 
with green islands, and adorned with rich cultivation or ver- 
dant planting to the water’s edge. — From this beautiful spot, 
the traveller pursued a course partly to the north and partly 
to the east, comprizing the towns of Strabane, Dungannon, 
Armagh, Belfast, and Londonderry; until his tour closed with 
the Giants’ Causeway, which forms as great an attraction in the 
north as the lakes of Killarney present in the south of Ireland. 

Mr. G. is evidently actuated by a desire of rambling, and 
not less, as we judge from the frequency of his publications, 
by that of giving the result of his rambles to the world. His 
book would have possessed greater interest if it had been 
interspersed with statistical matter extracted from public docu- 
ments; which, though not so abundant in the sister-island as 
in England, might by a careful digest be made a source of 
much interesting information. Such communications, given 
with respect either to towns or tracts of country, would have 
introduced variety into his narrative; relieving it from much 
of the monotony attendant on a continued tone of complaint, 
and a too frequent insertion of details about individuals: the 
effect of which here, as in the case of Mr. Trotter’s Letters 
on Ireland, (see the preceding article, ) is to confine the interest 
of the narrative, in a great measure, to readers on the western 
sideof St. George’s Channel. —The present volume is also much 
less characterized by novelty of remark than its predecessors, 
especially Mr. G.’s earliest publication: his composition 
discovers symptoms of exhaustion; and it is only from a desire 
to eke out his pages to the dimensions of an octavo, that we 
can account for the introduction (p. 77.) of some very indif- 
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ferent puns, or (p. 239.) of the yet less expected accompani- 
ment of dreams. Still, however, it is evidently the work of 
a mind familiar with historical allusions, and capable of en- 
lightened and comprehensive views. 


Gas 





Art. V. Dr. Macculloch’s Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland. 


[ Article continued from our last Review, p. 375+] 


LTHOUGH S/affa has been repeatedly described, the reader 
4% of these volumes will find that the subject was not ex- 
hausted ; and future visitors to this far-famed spot are assured, 
for their comfort, that, under proper management, * a land- 
ing may almost always be effected with safety in any weather 
in which a boat of the class usually employed in visiting it 
would keep the sea, or leave the port of Ulva.” They will, 
moreover, feel themselves indebted to the present geological 
tourist for some friendly and important hints relative to the 
most desirable mode of navigating in this Highland Archi- 
pelago. 

It has been alleged that sand-stone is subjacent to the trap- 
conglomerate on which the basaltic columns in Staffa rest: 
but Dr. M. could discern no indications of sand-stone, even 
at the low water of an equinoctial spring-tide; and he sus- 
pects that the trap-conglomerate, under certain circumstances, 
has been carelessly mistaken for it. ‘The mineral composition 
of the columnar basalt, which has precisely the same aspect 
as that of the Giants’ Causeway, cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained either by the magnifying glass or by chemical analysis; 
so very minute are its particles, and so intimately are they 
combined: but Dr. M. presumes that they consist of the 
powder of compact felspar and augit. ‘The materials of the 
singular alluvial deposit on different parts of the surface of 
this island are no where to be found 27 situ nearer than Mull; 
whence it is not unreasonable to conjecture that Staffa has been 
disjoined from the latter, but in what manner, or at what period, 
it were vain to inquire. 


* On that midsummer evening which terminated the preceding 
observations on Staffa, the sun had set far toward the north, but 
the red twilight was still shining at midnight on the grey moun- 
tains of Mull and the walls of lona; its colour being reflected on 
a sea that was tranquil as a mirror, and every object around in 
repose. We had been busily employed from five in the morning, 
and, like the sea-birds that were floating by us on the silent water, 
the seamen were sleeping on their oars. While the helmsman alone 
watched for all, the idea of the present work first suggested itself 
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to his mind. If the reader shall derive instruction or entertain- 
ment from it, he has not, for many perilous and busy months, 
and in seas of a far different character, watched at the helm in 
vain.’ 


This passage instinctively recalls the fine musings of Gib- 
bon, when he went forth to meditate on the conclusion of his 
literary labours. We may not, however, linger in summer- 
bowers, while the stern voice of duty summons us to remote 
St. Kilda. As Martin and Macaulay published their respec- 
tive accounts of this Jonely isle at different periods, and not 
with the most scrupulous regard to accuracy, we are happy 
tu find that Dr. M. has charitably included it within the range 
uf his speculations. 'The amount of the population, which in 
the course of generations has greatly vacillated, consisted, 
when he visited the island, of twenty families, composed of 
103 individuals. The soil, which is verdant and not sterile, 
is mostly allotted to the feeding of sheep and cattle; and, as 
this species of produce cannot be conveniently exported, its 
surplus-amount is consumed on the spot: so that the inhabit- 
ants live and fare better than most of the Hebridians, without 
ever engaging in fishing, or urging their agricultural re- 
sources to the maximum of cultivation. ‘The whole annual 
rent is only 4ol.; and it is paid chiefly in feathers, the produce 
of the innumerable birds that frequent the cliffs in order to 
breed, and which at the same time form a principal part of 
the food of the natives, being used both fresh and salted. 
The peat, corn, hay, and even the winter-stock of salted 
birds, are lodged in drying houses, which admit air while 
they exclude rain. The land is held conjointly, according to 
the old and barbarous system of run-rig ; and the sheep are of 
the antient Highland or Norwegian breed, which has disap- 
peared almost every where else. ‘The quern is still in use for 
the grinding of grain, a labour that devolves to the females: 
but distillation and the use of ardent spirits are happily un- 
known. With the only effective boat belonging to the island, 
a voyage to the Long Island is accomplished once, or at most 
twice, in the course of the year; in order to barter that portion 
of the wool, feathers, and cheese, which is not required in pay- 
ment of rent, for the few commodities which the simple existence 
of these insulars may happen to require. Most of their su- 
perstitious notions have gradually died away: but they still 
retain the absurd belief that, on the arrival of a stranger, 
they are all seized with a cold. Their reputation for music, 
if it was ever well founded, no longer exists: but the mention 
of the subject suggests a few recondite pages on the music of 
the Highlands of Scotland. Of the merits of this disquisition, 
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we, Sassenachs, may be very incompetent judges: but it is a 
curious fact that the melodies of the Chinese and of the Ja- 
panese possess the Scotish character. By attending to the 
author’s directions, the navigator, and the intending visitor 
of St. Kilda, may approich its dreaded shores with confi- 
dence; and the landscape-painter may be induced to resort 
to its dizzy heights, and contemplate scenery of undefined 
grandeur, which it is so difficult to express on canvass. 

The rocks of St. Kilda all belong to the trap-family, in 
the most extensive sense of the term; and including syenite, 
analogous to that of Sky, Mull, and Rum. The cliffs 
formed by this last are generally mural, and defy not only 
the climbing powers of the natives but even the lodgement of 
the sea-fowl. By far the larger portion of the island, how- 
ever, is composed of a dark trap-rock, which assumes some- 
times the aspect of green-stone, and sometimes that of 
basalt: but its junction with the syenite and its various mo- 
difications cannot be very onde or coolly investigated, 
‘ from the turbulent sea below, or from a perilous station on 
the overhanging precipice.’ 

From a recapitulation of the leading phenomena presente! 
by the Trap-Islands, it appears to be extremely probable that, 
with the exception of St. Kilda, they originally consisted of a 
continuous deposit ; and that their formation is connected with 
that of the main land. 

The islands illustrative of the great sand-stone formation of 
Scotland may be more briefly despatched, as they are mostly 
insignificant in extent and produce, although in a geological 
point of view they are well intitled to consideration. To this 
class belong the three Croulin Isles, a petty groupe, consist- 
ing of the same hard red sand-stone, schistose sand-stone, 
and graywacké schist, which are found in Sky; and they 
connect the latter with the extensive sand-stone territory of 
the adjoining shore of Applecross. The Summer Isles, which 
lie scattered off the entrance to Loch Broom, amount to thirty 
in number: but only nine of them are of sufficient size to be 
occupied as pastures, and one alone, called Tanera More, is 
inhabited. ‘These, likewise, with one exception, consist of a 
red sand-stone, similar to that of Rasay and the upper beds 
of Sky; the finer kinds irregularly alternating with the gra- 
velly and conglomerate beds. Hunda forms one of those de- 
tached masses of sand-stone, still reposing on gneiss, which 
are so frequent and sometimes so small on this coast. On 
comparing all the dispersed fragments of this description, it is 
reasonable to presume that they were once continuous, and 
that they have been separated by the action of the sea, and 
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other wasting causes. We perccive, indeed, nothing violent in 
the opinion here maintained, that all the red sand-stone of 
the Western Islands may be considered as one mass, occupy- 
ing a broken line from Glen Elg to Cape Wrath; extending 
a considerable way into the interior, and presenting all varieties 
of outline, from the tame and flat shore to hills of all dimen- 
sions and aspects. Where the beds become vertical, they 
somewhat assimilate in appearance to the accompanying 
gneiss; and these prevailing rocks either graduate into one 
another, through the intervention of some of the varieties of 
schist and grey indurated sand-stone, or of quartz-rock ; or, 
which sometimes happens, they abruptly alternate. The red 
sand-stone, too, is occasionally unconformable to the gneiss; 
yet little doubt can remain of the legitimacy of the formation, 
the points of connection and contiguity being of such frequent 
occurrence; and wecannot hesitate toregard this red sand-stone, 
notwithstanding its mechanical composition, as appertaining 
to the class of primary rocks. When followed by secondary 
strata, they are-the conchiferous lime-stone, and the white 
sand-stone; which, in Scotland, succeeds to that rock. The 
difficulty of explaining the occasional non-conformity of the 
red sand-stone to the gneiss is, as Dr. M. observes, hypo- 
thetical. | 


‘ The science of geology is not yet sufficiently advanced to en- 
able us to select an exclusive difficulty where every thing is as yet 
obscure ; it is not entitled to pronounce on that which is an ano- 
maly and that which is a law. Should it be determined by future 
investigations, that there are essential disturbances among the 
primary rocks, that one or more revolutions, analogous to that 
which appears to have oceurred between the primary and secondary 
strata, have taken place in the former, the present difficulty will 
vanish, and the rule of conformity will not be found to regulate 
this division in nature. That such a disturbance has actually oc- 
curred in this instance, appears proved by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which this sand-stone first appears, in those cases 
where it is strictly unconformable to the gneiss. The conglomerate 
with which it commences, proves that the latter rock has been 
covered, during a certain period of repose, by fragments of its 
own substance ; while the very construction of the sand-stone 
also shows that it is the produce of materials which have been 
furnished by rocks previously existing. The magnitude of this 
deposit marks to a certain degree the interval of time which must 
have passed between the two, and proves, that even among the 
primary rocks, there have been long intervals of time, attended 
by changes and revolutions, and productive of depositions of rock, 
analogous to those which occur between the primary and secondary 
divisions. In its essential characters this sand-stone, where un- 
conformable, may therefore be considered a kind of i 
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rock, when compared to the primary with which it is immediately 
connected.’ 


The schistose islands present us with great uniformity of 
geological structure: but, though they posséss a common cha- 
racter, they are divisible into groupes, each distinguished by 
a common bond of resemblance which does not pervade the 
remainder. Thus, the prevalence of clay-slate characterizes 
Kerrera, Seil, Eysdill, Luing, and Torsa, which may there- 
fore be denominated the Slate Islands. The quartz subdi- 
vision comprizes Lunga, Scarba, Jura, and Isla; to which 
may be added Colonsay, Oransa, and the Garteloch isles, as 
quartz-rock predominates in their principal mountain-chain. 
Those again, in which chlorite-slate is prepollent, may be 
styled the Chlorite Islands ; as Shuna, the Craignish Isles, and 
those of St. Cormac, Gigha, and Cara. 

In the course of his general description of Kerrera, the 
author, with a dash of his pen, annihilates the antient capital 
of Beregonium, and the antient palace of Dunstaffnage. Of 
the former, indeed, not a vestige can be traced, nor do any 
authentic records exist; while the style of architecture belies 
the reputed age of the castle of Dunstaffnage: — nor does it 
appear that the Scotish kings ever resided in Lorn. The 

reen and fertile soil of Kerrera, owing to the irregularity and 
multiplicity of its hills, is mostly devoted to pasturage. From 
the intrusion of the trap-rocks, its geological structure is too 
confused to be easily explained without reference to that of 
the main land. Slate, however, analogous to that of Seil and 
Eysdill, so well known in commerce, is obviously the funda- 
mental rock; and it is found alternating with greywacké. At 
the points of junction with the trap, it is hardened, contorted, 
more readily reducible into fragments, and more affected by 
the action of the atmosphere, than in other’ situations. The 
red sand-stone and conglomerate correspond with those which, 
in Scotland, are so often interposed between the primary and 
the secondary strata. Many of the trap-veins consist of varie- 
ties of compact felspar, or cen rather than of the more 
ordinary green-stones and basalts; and their posteriority of 
formation to that of the masses of trap is occasionally appa- 
rent, since they are observed to traverse them. 

Sezl is in one spot so little removed from the main land, 
that a communication is kept up by a bridge of a single arch, 
‘ Not only here, but throughout the whole complicated strait 
which separates Torsa, Luing, Shuna, and Seil, from each 
other, and from the main land, scenes of the most entertain- 
ing class of picturesque beauty occur. The islands, in end- 
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less variety of form, are washed by winding seas, and diver- 
sified with rocks and wood, while they are enlivened by human 
habitations, improved cultivation, and by the countless boats 
and ships that navigate these straits; the varied mountains of 
Mull, and of the Appin and Morven lands, rising blue in the 
distance.’ 

The slate quarries of Scil, like those of Eysdill, have long 
been known, and their produce forms the subject of an exten- 
sive traffic: but, besides roofing: slate, Seil contains graywacké 
schist, and beds of a substance regarded by some as primi- 
tive green-stone, being a mixture of pale grey compact felspar 
with greenish horn-blend: also a schistose and a compact 
quartz rock, with mica-slate, and, more rarely, chlorite slate. 

Eysdill, which is separated from Seil by a very narrow 
strait, exhibits the same composition, and may be regarded 
merely as a subordinate portion, of its structure. Luing is 
also within three hundred yards of it, and, like it, is chiefly 
inhabited by labourers who are employed in the manufacture 
of slates. Among the peculiarities of the slate of this dis- 
trict, are round and inclinated masses of that substance, but 
devoid of the fissile property; the laminz of the ordinary 
schist being incurvated around them, as those of mica encom- 
pass nodules of quartz in mica-slate. In some cases, a devi- 
ation of the parallelism of the lamination to the strata is 
observable: but whether it be the result of its mode of depo- 
sition, or of a concretionary arrangement, seems doubtful. 

Torsa deserves to be noted chiefly because it approximates 
the same system of slate-strata to the main land, and because 
it furnishes the observer with some singular exemplifications 
of the weathering or decomposing of trap-veins. — The sur- 
face of Shuna is generally diversified with rocks, natural groves 
of birch and alder, and patches of cultivated and pasture- 
land. Its predominant strata are micaceous schist and quartz- 
rock, with occasional modifications of chlorite-schist and 
horn-blend slate ; this series being above the clay-slate of Seil 
and Luing. 


The Garveloch Isles, so denominated from the largest of 


the groupe, are characterized by deep longitudinal valleys, 
and by a great variety of primary lime-stone; occurring either 
in the form of breccia or in that of a continuous and compact 
stratum, of a granular texture, and of great hardness. ‘ The 
basis of the breccia is commonly of a slate-blue colour verg- 
ing to purple, and is mottled or sprinkled with the white or 
red spots derived from the calcareous matter; while the im- 
bedded fragments being white, yellow, and pink, a very orna- 
mental marble is the result, It is little if at all inferior to 
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many of the Italian, or antique breccias of popular celebrity. 
The veined specimens of the simple lime-stone are, with a 
different character, equally ornamental ; and, according to the 
direction in which the veins are cut, produce varieties, resem- 
bling in disposition the well known marble of Sienna; but 
differing from it in colour, inasmuch as pink and dark red 
occupy the place of yellow and brown.’ 

The common bond of union between Lunga, Scarba, Jura, 
and Isla, is ‘ the prevalence of a continued line of quartz- 
rock, and the frequent alternations of this substance with mica- 
ceous schist, clay-slate, and graywacké.’ In Lunga, argil- 
laceous schist occupies the eastern and quartz-rock the western 
side, but each intermingled with other schistose substances, 
and the quartz extending over the largest portion of the island. 
The strata are traversed by numerous trap-veins in various 
directions. 


¢ The details of the rocks of Scarba are seen to the greatest 
advantage in the deep natural section which separates it from Jura, 
and is the northern boundary of the strait so well known by the 
name of Coryvrechan ; the Charybdis of Scotland, that realizes 
the dangers with which poetry seems in former times to have 
invested the Sicilian gulf. This section may be examined from 
the land, but the journey is toilsome and rugged, nor is the whole 
so obvious as from sea. The geologist will therefore be pleased 
to know that even the terrible Coryvrechan has its periods of re- 
pose; when he may, with due caution, make use of his boat in 
viewing this instructive and magnificent shore. The natural gran- 
deur of the objects is not a little increased by the circumstances 
of terror with which the very name is attended, and by the cer- 
tainty of the impending danger ; the periodical and inevitable re- 
turn of which threatens at every instant, him who may have mis- 
calculated his time, or who may linger away his minutes on rocks 
more dangerous than those of the Syrens. 

‘ The circumstances that constitute the dangers of this sound 
are, in a less degree, to be seen in many places throughout the 
narrow passage so much frequented by ships, which lies between 
Jura and Scarba, and the main land. They arise from the con- 
straint which the tide-wave undergoes in a narrow and rocky chan- 
nel, and are displayed in a succession of currents and eddies that 
render the steerage of a vessel exceedingly difficult in calms, and 
produce, in gales of wind, a short and dangerous breaking sea. 
r he flood-tide runs through the gulf of Scarba from the eastward, 
being a branch of the great stream which is here directed to the 
north ; and as it is much obstructed in the passage of the Cory- 
vrechan, its rapidity is very considerable. ‘This has been computed 
at twelve miles or more’ in an hour ; an estimate which is evidently 
extravagant, and perhaps nearly double the actual velocity. The 
ebb has of course the reverse direction ; but the stream is less swift, 
and the agitation of the water is consequently much less violent 
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and dangerous. This agitation is chiefly produced by arock of a 

yramidal form, rising with a steep aclivity from the bottom, which 
is here about 600 feet deep, to within about ninety feet of the 
surface, and diverting the course of the rapid tide already de- 
scribed. The stream being thus obstructed, assumes numerous 
intricate directions, which, interfering with each other, cause the 
water to break with considerable violence. If there be a fresh 
breeze, and more particularly if the motion of the wind is opposed 
to that of the sea, this agitation is increased to a frightful degree ; 
frightful at least to a seaman who knows its dangers, although, to 
a landsman, it may seem less terrible than the long surging roll of 
the Atlantic wave. It is this breaking sea which constitutes the 
real danger of tae Coryvrechan, as, when considerable, it will in 
an instant sink a vessel, unless every thing is made secure on 
deck. The impulse of the stream against the rock above described, 
produces also a long and rapid counter-current or eddy on the 
side of Scarba;.which, returning into the principal stream in an 
opposite course, causes the chief gyration, or the whirlpool; the 
danger of which is comparatively trifling, since the only effect of 
it is to prevent the steering of a vessel: the real danger is in the 
breaking of the sea. Independently of the principal whirlpool, 
there are numerous others in this stream, as in all similar situ- 
ations ; which, however dangerous to a boat, are of little conse- 
quence to a vessel, particularly if there be wind. All this motion 
and turbulence vanish at the change of tide; so that even small 
boats navigate this sound with safety by watching the termination 
of ebb or flood ; there being an hour or more of repose in neap, 
and half that quantity in spring tides.’ 





The disposition of the quartz-rock in Scarba, and its alter- 
nations, will be best apprehended by consulting the diagram: 
but the geological reader will not overlook the author’s gene- 
ral reasonings on the contortion of strata, (which he attributes 
to mechanical disturbance,) and on the premature conclusions 
which have been adopted concerning the relative positions of 
the principal rocks. 

Jura is reckoned about twenty miles in length, and eight 
in breadth at the northern end. It is very hilly, and encom- 
passed by rocky and precipitous shores. Little of the soil is 


adapted to the plough, and black cattle form the staple of 


the island. Its highest portion lies towards the south, where 
it rises into four distinct hills; three of which are known by 
the name of the Paps, and are nearly of an equal elevation, 
being between two and three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. From the top of one of these heights, the spectator 
may command an extensive view of the northern islands and 
main land, and a complete display of the relations and dispo- 
sitions of the rocks which form the island itself. That the 
latter abounds in vipers, or gives harbour to the fillan, are 
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assertions which have been carelessly repeated, without any 
foundation in truth. Mr. Pennant circulated the former only 
as a popular report: but both he and Dr. Walker appear to 
have lent their credence to the latter. — In the adjoining sea, 
the present author caught a new species of Petromyzon, which 
he denominates P. Jura, and thus characterizes: * Ordinibus 
dentium plurimis ; quatuor majoribus obtusis prope fauces ; cor- 


pore non annulato ; pinna dorsali posteriore caude adherenti.’ 


For farther particulars, we must refer to the description and 
plate. He likewise notices a non-descript Salpa. 


‘ I had occasion,’ he says, ‘to remark of this animal, that, like 
the Medusz and analogous tribes, it cannot bear to be confined in 
a limited portion of water; as it died, even in the ship’s bucket, 
in less than half an hour; a very remarkable circumstance in the 
economy of these imperfect animals. Hitherto this genus is only 
known as the inhabitant of hot climates and of the Mediterranean 
sea. I found it in great abundance in the harbours of Canna and 
Campbeltown ; rising to the surface in calm weather, and crowd- 
ing the water, as the Meduse often do at the same time of the 
year. It may be called Salpa? moniliformis, and defined as fol- 
lows: ‘ S. Ovato-lanceolata, ano fusco, absque appendice terminali.’ 


A very masterly disquisition ensues on the luminous ap- 
pearance of the sea at night, deducing the phenomenon from 
living animals and animal matter diffused in the ocean. The 
enumeration of luciferous genera and species is far more ex- 
tensive than some of our readers might anticipate: but we 
cannot enter on the details without protracting our report to 
a most unmeasured length; and the same apology must be 
offered for passing in silence some pertinent remarks on the 
natural history of the herring. 

The thickness of the quartz-rock, which figures so con- 
spicuously in Jura, is in many places 2200 feet; and the 
principal variations in the composition are either conglome- 
rates, or transitions to mica-slate or to graywacké. The 
eastern shore is mostly formed of schists of different descrip- 
tions, among which the graywacké presents every transition 
from a coarse conglomerate to fine slate; the whole traversed 
by numerous and sometimes very large quartz veins. The 
trap-veins also of this island are remarkable for their ample 
dimensions and continuous extent. Among the rare mineral 
substances occasionally found in the beds of chlorite schist, 
are crystals of chlorite, of considerable size, analogous to those 
which accompany the garnets of Piedmont.— The author’s 
notices of the quartz-rock of Scotland, a subject scarcely 
touched by any preceding writer, have strong claims on the 
attention of every geological student: but we cannot now 
enter on the details. 
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The extreme length of Isla is twenty-five miles, and its 
greatest breadth about twenty. It is more distinguished by 
the quantity of its alluvia than by the beauty of its scenery ; 
and it affords a striking example of what may be effected by 
the adoption of rational schemes of improvement. 


‘ The point of the Rinns is remarkable for the extreme violence 
and rapidity of the tides which run past it; scarcely less violent 
‘and fearful than the stream of Coryvrechan, and attended with 
currents even more difficult to explain. In the most remarkable 


ease that occurs here, a narrow channel is formed between the 


body of the island and the two small islets Chenzie and Oersa, and 
in this strait the time of the ebb is ten hours and three quarters, 
that of the flood being but one and a quarter; while, on the out- 
side of these islands, the twelve hours are, as in the open sca, 
equally divided between the ebb and the flood.’ 


Here Dr. M. takes occasion to offer some remarks on the 
general irregularities and intricacy of the tides in the Western 
Islands, originating in local and adventitious causes. His 

eological survey of the island under review is conducted with 
his usual minuteness; but it may suffice to observe that the 
most traceable strata are those of quartz-rock, with various 
alternations of clay-slate, graywacké-slate, gneiss, and mica- 
schist; and that the extent of the lime-stone, which princi- 
pally occupies the middle region and is mostly of a schistose 
character, is not easily assigned. Another rock of a singular 
texture is also indicated. ‘ In respect to composition, it is 
a micaceous schist, containing imbedded fragments of granite 
and quartz-rock of variable magnitude; and it may with pro- 
priety be called a primary conglomerate.’ — Trap-veins, com- 
posed chiefly of basalt, are numerous, conspicuous, and _per- 
sistent. ‘Thosé¢ of quartz are sometimes intermixed with a 
great quantity of oxidulous iron, disposed in thin reticulated 
laminze: but, with regard to the alleged veins of clay-slate, 
it will be found, on careful examination, ‘ that they are por- 
tions of beds which have undergone the contortion and elon- 
gation so frequent in micaceous schist and gneiss, and are 
thus drawn out into forms slightly resembling real veins.’ — 
The independent minerals are chlorite, lead, (which was 
worked at different periods, but is at present abandoned,) and 
some modifications of iron-ores: but the existence of quick- 
silver, cobalt, emery, and coal, seems to rest on very question- 


able reports. 


[To be concluded in the next Review.] 
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Ant. VI. Virginius: A Tragedy. In Five Acts. As performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By James Sheridan 
Knowles, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ridgway. 
1820. 


Goop acting tragedy is a very difficult production. We 
are inclined to think that, although an author must ob- 
viously be possessed of ample poetic genius for such a work, 
yet it is possible for a poet to be too highly gifted in the general 
qualities of his art for the particular excellence here indis- 
pensable. A calculation of stage-effect does not, perhaps, 
exactly accord with the undisturbed exercise of the highest 
powers of genius. We should be led beyond our time anid 
limits on this occasion, if we descended into a particular proof 
of the justness of this remark: but we certainly feel, or fancy, 
that we could establish the hypothesis in question by a variety 
of deduction. The fact, that a few (perhaps one or two) 
gifted individuals have existed, who, without effort or con- 
sciousness of the sort, have hit the precise degree of imagin- 
ation and reality, of beau idéal and actual copying from 
nature, which must be mingled and brought out together, to 
constitute dramatic perfection; this extraordinary fact, we 
say, will not prove that it is not generally necessary for a 
theatrical writer to have a very extensive knowlege of the pro- 
perties and peculiarities of representation. 'To judge how a 
particalar incident or situation will appear in the acting, — 
to know how such and such a sentiment, or phrase rather, will 
dell, before an audience, — will require a personal attendance 
on stage-exhibitions, and a reflection on the subject which few 
unfledged dramatists can be supposed to command. Nay, so 
essential are this knowlege and this power to theatrical success, 
that the entire possession of them will atone for the absence 
of many loftier qualities. 

Although this fact is more manifestly true in comedy than 
in tragedy, yet in the latter also it is a very important point. 
Mrs. Inchbald has observed, with her usual acuteness, bow pre- 
eminently this dramatic calculation has been displayed in the 
*“* Cure for the Heart-Ache” of Mr. Morton; a thing, we may 
add, to the nothingness of which the representation actually 
gave entity. Ina due degree, this effect is observable in many 
popular plays. Advancing from the lowest arena to the very 
neighbourhood of the highest, we come to an application of 
this reasoning to tragedy, and to the excellent stock-play of 
Douglas. Here, assuredly, is no very transcendent, no very 
overwhelming superiority of poetry: but here is poetical and at 
the same time natural language; here are an admirable man- 
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pe yo of plot, and a most interesting gradual developement 
of story. Consequently, with its highly respectable degree of 
poetic merit, Douglas, having these other approaches to per- 
fection, must always fix and delight the attention. 
In the same class, but at a very aweful distance, 


6 Proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo,” 


appears Virginius. ‘That it is a good acting play, experience 
has most satisfactorily shewn, and that it has poetical pas- 
sages no reader can doubt: but its great and peculiar merit is 
its-adaptation to the stage. Written, indeed, too exclusively 
(as it would appear) for the appropriate representation of one 
character, it will ever have the stain of monotony on it: it will 
for ever be Virginius, and nothing else, accidental, or subser- 
vient to Virginius. Appius Claudius is as good for nothing in 
mimetic quality as in morals; he is a walking, or rather 
stalking, guilty gentleman. Dentatus is the Menenius of old. 
Good acting has raised some of the other characters also out 
of their native insignificance. We must not, however, be mis- 
interpreted as being blind to the activity and energy of this 
drama. There is a beautiful little love-scene in it; and alto- 
gether it has had few fellows in our degenerate days. 

The author’s own statement respecting the last act is so pe- 
culiar as to deserve quotation. In reviewing an acted play, 
we are under no prohibition, from either taste or good nature, 
to conceal the catastrophe. 


‘ I owe the public an apology for the last act; and this is my 
apology — History gives two accounts of the manner of Appius’s 
death: one, that he committed suicide; the other, that he was 
destroyed privately by the Tribunes. Had I selected for my 
catastrophe the former incident, the character of the tyrant had 
stood too prominent ; by adopting the latter, I should have violated 
the respect due toa Christian audience. After having excited such 
an interest for Virginius, it would have been indecent to represent 
him in the attitude of taking the law into his own hands. I there- 
fore adopted the idea of his destroying Appius in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity, which gives the catastrophe the air of a visitation 
of Providence.’ 


We cannot imagine that this ¢ air of a visitation of Provi- 
dence’ would ever have been discovered by the audience; 
and we are unable to resist the feeling of the similarity of 
this reason to an ‘ air’ from the Bay of Dublin. Surely, it 
is somewhat Hibernian. 

After what we have said as to the leading features of the 
drama before us, our readers will easily perceive the dif 
ficulty, if not the impossibility, of our making such a selec- 
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tion for their perusal as will substantiate our praise of the play. 
We must try, however, to do justice to the author, and to 
ourselves ; and for this object we shall quote a good part of a 
scene which, we think, will manifest the grounds for the whole 
of our opinion. 

The suborned evidence as to the birth of Virginia having 
been given by the female slave of Claudius, Numitorius asks 
whether she will swear to it; and the answer interposed by 
Mr. Macready, who personates Virginius, is delivered by him 
with an effect which electrifies the audience, who no doubt 
have made an application of it to an important question now 
before the public. Mr. Macready, indeed, has’ advanced his 
reputation more by the performance of this play than by all 
his former efforts. We now give the passage at length. 


¢ Numitorius. Will she swear she is her child ? 
‘ Virginius. (Starting forward.) To be sure she will — a most 
wise question that ! 

Is she not his slave! Will his tongue lie for him — 
Or his hand steal — or the finger of his hand 
Beckon, or point, or shut, er-open for him ? 
To ask him if she’ll swear ! — Will she walk or run, 
Sing, dance, or wag her head; do any thing, 
That is most easy done? She’ll as soon swear ! 
What mockery it is to have one’s life 
In jeopardy by such a bare-fac’d trick! 
Is it to be endur’d? I do protest 
Against her oath! 

é —— No law in Rome, Virginius, 
Seconds you. If she swear the girl’s her child, 
The evidence is good, unless confronted 
By better evidence. Look vou to that, 

Virginius. I shall take the woman’s oath. 

‘ Virginia. Icilius! 


© Icibius. Fear not, love; a thousand oaths 
Will answer her. 
* Appius. You swear the girl’s your child, 


And that you sold her to Virginius’ wife, 
Who pass’d her for her own. Is that your oath ? 
‘ Slave. It is my oath. 
‘ Appius. Your answer now, Virginius. 
‘ Virginius. Here it is! 
. [Brings Virginia yorward.) 
Is this the daughter of a slave? I know 
‘Tis not with men, as shrubs and trees, that by 
The shoot you know the rank and order of 
The stem. Yet who from such a stem weuld look 
For such a shoot. My witnesscs are these — 
The relatives and friends of Numitoria, 
Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
E 4 The 
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The burden which a mother bears, nor feels 
The weight, with longing for the sight of it. 
Here are the ears that listen’d to her sighs 
In nature’s hour of labour, which subsides 
In the embrace of joy — the hands, that when 
The day first look’d upon the infant’s face, 
And never look’d so pleas’d, help’d them up to it, 
And bless’d her for a blessing — Here, the eyes 
That saw her lying at the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 
Sent forth a stream of liquid living pearl 
To cherish her enamell’d veins. The lie 
Is most unfruitful then, that takes the flower — 
The very flower our bed connubial grew — 
To prove its barrenness! Speak for me, friends ; 
Have I not spoke the truth. 

‘ Women and Citizens. You have, Virginius. 

‘ Appius. Silence! keep silence there. — No more of that! 
You're very ready for a tumult, citizens. 

[ Troops appear behind.} 

Lictors, make way to let these troops advance ! 
We have had a taste of your forbearance, masters, 
And wish not for another. 

‘ Verginius. Troops in the Forum! 

‘ Appius. Virginius, have you spoken ? 

* Virginius. If you have heard me, 
Ihave; if not, Pll speak again. 

‘ Appius. You need not, 
Virginius ; I have evidence to give, 
Which, should you speak a hundred times again, 
Would make your pleading vain. 


‘ Virginius. Your hand, Virginia: 
Stand close to me. ( Aside.) 
‘ Appus. My conscience will not let me 


Be silent. “Tis notorious to you ail, 

That Claudius’ father, at his death, declar’d me 
The guardian of his son — This cheat has long 
Been known to me. I know the girl is not 
Virginius’ daughter. 


‘ Virginius. Join your friends, I[cilius, 
And leave Virginia to my care. ( Aside.}. 
‘ Appius. “ The justice 


I should have done my client, unrequir’d, 

Now cited by him, how shall I refuse ?” 
‘ Virginius. Don’t tremble, girl! don’t tremble. ( Aszde.) 
© Appius. Virginius, 

I feel for you; but, though you were my father, 

The majesty of justice should be sacred — 


~ Claudius must take Virginia home with him! 


‘ Virginius. And if he must, I should advise him, Appius, 
To take her home in time, before his guardian 
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Complete the violation, which his eyes 
Already have begun — Friends! Fellow-citizens ! 
Look not on Claudius — Look on your Decemvir ! 
He is the master claims Virginia! 
The tongues that told him she was not my child 
Are these — the costly charms he cannot purchase, 
Except by making her the slave of Claudius, 
His client, his purveyor, that caters for 
His pleasures — markets for him — picks, and scents, 
And tastes, that he may banquet — serves him up 
His sensual feast, and is not now asham’d, 
In the open, common street, before your eyes — 
Frighting your daughters’ and your matrons’ cheeks 
With blushes they ne’er thought to meet —to help him 
To the henour of a Roman maid! my child! 
Who now clings to me, as you see, as if 
This second Tarquin had already coil’d 
His arms around her. Look upon her, Romans, 
Befriend her! succour her! see her not polluted 
Before her father’s eyes! — He is but one. 
Tear her from Appius and his lictors, while 
She is unstain’d — Your hands! your hands! your hands! 

© Citizens. They are yours, Virginius. 

‘ Appius. Keep the people back — 
Support my lictors, soldiers! Seize the girl, 
And drive the people back. 

* Icilius. Down with the slaves ! 

‘ [The apt make a show of resistance, but, upon the advancing 
of the soldiers, retreat, and leave Icilius, Virginius, and his 
daughter, &c. in the hands of Appius and his party. } 

Deserted !— Cowards! Traitors! “ Let me free 
But for a moment! I relied on you ; 
Had I relied upon myself alone 
I had kept them still at bay! I kneel to you— 
Let me but loose a moment, if ’tis only 
To rush upon your swords !” 
* Virginius. Icilius, peace! 
You see how ’tis, we are deserted, left 
Alone by our friends, surrounded by our enemies, 
Nerveless and helpless. * 
‘ Appius. Separate them, lictors ! 
‘ Virginius. Let them forbear awhile, I pray you, Appius : 
It is not very easy. Though her arms 
Are tender, yet the hold is strong, by which 
She grasps me, Appius — Forcing them will hurt them, 
They’ll soon unclasp themselves. Wait but a little — 
You know you're sure of her ! 


ee — 





‘* — Away with him! 
© Icilius. Virginia! Tyrant! My Virginia! 
* Appius. Away with him, &c. [ Ictlius is borne off.’ | 
« Appius. 
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‘ Appius. I have not time 
To idle with thee, give her to my lictors. 

‘ Virginius. Appius, I pray you wait! If she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 
I have been like a father to her, Appius, 
For even such atime. ‘ They that have liv’d 5 
So long a time together, in so near 
And dear society, may be allowed . 
A little time for parting.” Let me take 
The maid aside, I pray you, and confer 
A moment with her nurse ; perhaps she’ll give me 
Some token, will unloose a tie, so twin’d 
And knotted round my heart, that if you break it 
My heart breaks with it. 


POR ee 


‘ Appius. Have your wish. Be brief! 
Lictors ! look to them. 

‘ Virginia. Do you go from me! 
Do you leave! Father! Father! | 

‘ Virginius. No, my child ; 


No, my Virginia — come along with me. 
¢ Virginia. Will you not leave me? Will you take me witl: you? 
Will you take me home again? O, bless you, bless you! 
My father! my dear father! Art thou not 
My father ! 

‘ [Virginius, perfectly at a loss what to do, looks anxiously around 
the Forum ; at length his eye falls on a butcher’s stall, with a 
knife upon it. | | 

‘ Virginius. This way, my child — No, no! I am not going 

To leave thee, my Virginia! I’ll not leave thee. 
‘ Appius. ‘ Keep back the people, soldiers ! Let them not 
Approach Virginius! Keep the people back !”’ 
[Virginius secures the knife.] 
Well, have you done ? 
‘ Virginius. Short time for converse, Appius ; 


But I have. 

‘ Appius _I hope you are satisfied. 

‘ Virginius. I am — 
1 am — that she is my daughter ! 

‘ Appius. Take her, lictors ! 


‘ (Virginia shrieks, and falls half dead upon her father’s shoulder.] 
‘ Virginius. Another moment, pray you. Bear with we 
A little —’Tis my last embrace. ’T wont try 
Your patience beyond bearing, if you’re a man! 
Lengthen it as I may I cannot make it 
Long! My dear child! My dear Virginia ; [hissing her. | 
There is one only way to save thine honour — 
Tis this ! — 
‘ [Stabs her, and draws out the knife. Icilius breaks from the 
soldiers that held him, and catches her. | 
Lo! Appius! with this innocent blood, 


I do 
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I do devote thee to th’ infernal gods! 
Make way there! Sem 4 

‘ Appius. Stop him! Seize him! 

‘ Virginius. If they dare 
To tempt the desperate weapon that is madden’d 
With drinking my daughter’s blood, why let them: Thus 
It rushes in amongst them. Way there! Way! 

[ Exit through the soldiers.’ ] 


This, we conceive, would be fully sufficient to establish the 
degree of merit to which the author has laid claim as a suc- 
cessful dramatic writer, in the judgment of any rational critic 
who saw the play represented ; and he who reads, we think, 
must also admire, in due degree. 





Ant. VII. Lectures chiefly on the Dramatic Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth. Delivered at the Surry Institution. By Wm. 


Hazlitt. 8vo. pp.356. 12s. Boards. Stodart and Steuart. 
1820. 


{ Kee distinct works of Mr. Hazlitt were recently noticed 

by us with applause (Rev. for May last); and this fourth 
set of lectures will not derogate from his reputation, nor 
disappoint the confidence of his many admirers. He presents 
himself as before; he persists in the swimming walk and 
spangled shoes, and pushes elegance of step almost to affect- 
ation ; he advances in the same luxurious dress, in which the 
flowers of fancy, the jewels of allusion, the tinsel of conceit, 
and the ribbands of sentiment, mingle in gay embroidery, 
with too much ostentation to be either entirely unheeded or 
entirely approved. Like a saint of catholic mythology, his 
head seems girt with a nimbus of splendor, which flings on 
all the objects in his path a picturesque and magic illumin- 
ation, but which endangers his being mistaken for an unsub- 
stantial visionary pageant. Solidity, indeed, is neither his 
element nor his object. Preferring eloquence to argument, 
discrimination to judgment, effervescence to compactness, and 
sparkling to repose, he is rather intent on displaying than on 
appreciating his characters and their productions. ‘This per- 
petual aim at dazzling is no doubt better adapted for oral 
delivery than for closet-perusal, and constitutes perhaps in a 
course of public readings an excellence with which in a series 
of dissertations we might be disposed to quarrel. 

The topic of these lectures is to eulogize the writers, and 
especially the dramatic writers, who flourished during the age 
of Elizabeth; by which name the author proposes to designate 
the entire interval that elapsed between the Reformation and 
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the death of Charles I. We should have preferred to deno- 
minate this period the Age of James the First. That king was 
a careful and generous patron of literature, a promoter of 
external peace and internal culture, himself a voluminous 
author, and a great encourager of taste and learning among 
his nobility. He powerfully influenced the love of study, and 
contributed to nationalize liberal pursuits. Elizabeth, on the 
other hand, though a good scholar, was a tasteless writer, and 
not a generous friend to literary excellence ; and, if she gained 
the approbation of the religious world, it was because she dis- 
sembled so well as to deceive. Her favour was sometimes 
awarded by her love, and sometimes by her ambition, but was 
mostly unaccompanied with either affection or friendship: she 
had an intolerant, an unfeeling, and a perfidious soul; and 
she has been over-praised by the candour of her two female 
biographers, Mademoiselle Keralio and Miss Aikin.—A 
farther reason may be alleged for conceding to James I. the 
honour of designating his age; viz. that under him shone its 
brightest constellation ; and that the translation of the Bible, 
which his Bishops published, has become a canon of language, 
and served first to fix an idiom previously versatile and floating. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s first lecture, which is introductory, gives a ge- 
neral view of the authors to be discussed, and justly observes 
that, in the time of Bacon, more intellect of every kind was 
displayed in England than any succeeding epoch can produce. 
We are acquainted only with the great writers of old times, 
but we know the many wriferlings of our own; and hence we 
presume a vast increase in the number of those who cultivate 
literature. Yet, when the torch of investigation is carried 
into the obscurer recesses of the past, it soon becomes doubt- 
ful whether modern times have much diffused the passion for 
authorship, and whether the crop of insignificant writers was 
not formerly as abundant as it isnow. When another couple 
of centuries have elapsed, how few of the names will be po- 
pularly known which illustrated the age of George III.? On 
this subject, Mr. Hazlitt speaks well and truly: 


‘ The modern sciolist stultifes all understanding but his own, 
and that which he conceives like his own. We think, in this age 
of reason and consummation of philosophy, because we knew 
nothing twenty or thirty years ago, and began to think then for 
the first time in our lives, that the rest of mankind were in the 
same predicament, and never knew any thing till we did; that 
the world had grown old in sloth and ignorance, had dreamt out 
its long minority of five thousand years in a dozing state, and 
that it first began to wake out of sleep, to rouse itself, and look 
about it, startled by the light of our unexpected discoveries, and 
the noise we made about them. Strange error of our “| 
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self-love ! Because the clothes we remember to have seen worn 
when we were children are now out of fashion, and our grand- 
mothers were then old women, we conceive with magnanimous 
continuity of reasoning, that it must have been much worse three 
hundred years before, and that grace, youth, and beauty are 
things of modern date — as if nature had ever been old, or the 
sun had first shone on our folly and presumption. Because, in a 
word, the last generation, when tottering off the stage, were not 
so active, so sprightly, and so promising as we were, we begin to 
imagine, that people formerly must have crawled about in a 
feeble, torpid state, like flies in winter, in a sort of dim twilight 
of the understanding; ‘nor can we think what thoughts they 
could conceive,” in the absence of all those topics that so agree- 
ably enliven and diversify our conversation and literature, mistak- 
ing the imperfection of our knowledge for the defect of their 
organs, as if it was necessary for us to have a register and certificate 
of their thoughts, or as if, because they did not see with our eyes, 
hear with our ears, and understand with our understandings, they 
could hear, see, and understand nothing. A falser inference 
could not be drawn, nor one more contrary to the maxims and 
cautions of a wise humanity. ‘ Think,” says Shakespear, the 
prompter of good and true feelings, ‘‘ there’s livers out of Britain.” 
So there have been thinkers, and great and sound ones, before our 
time. They had the same capacities that we have, sometimes 
greater motives for their exerticn, and, for the most part, the 
same subject-matter to work upon. What we learn from nature, 
we may hope to do as well as they ; what we learn from them, we 
may in general expect to do worse. — What is, I think, as likely 
as any thing to cure us of this overweening admiration of the 
present, and unmingled contempt for past times, is the lookin 


at the finest old pictures; at Raphael’s heads, at Titian’s faces, 
at Claude’s landscapes.’ 


The second lecture treats of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, 
Lyly, Marlowe, Heywood, Midaleton, and Rowley. The tra- 
gedy of Ferrex and Porrex is here ascribed to Lord Buck- 
hurst: but he was avowedly assisted by ‘Thomas Norton, and 
had probably purchased of that writer the permission to ap-« 
propriate the merit of the poem. ‘This is strongly intimated 
in the collection of Norton’s works printed in 1569, which 
consists principally of loyal pamphlets, the most remarkable 
being ane Detectioun of the Duings of Marie Quene of Scots. 

We had occasion not long ago * to throw out the suspicion 
that Christopher Marlowe is but a borrowed designation of 
the great Shakspeare, who disappears from all biographical 
research just at the moment when Marlowe first comes on the 
Stage; and who re-appears in his proper name in 1592, when 
a strange story was put in circulation that Marlowe had been 





* Article on Drake’s Shakspeare and his Times, Rev. vol. 1xxxix. 
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recently assassinated with his own sword, which may be alle- 
gorically true. A song first published as the composition of 
Marlowe has been comprehended in Shakspeare’s own edition 
of The Passionate Pilgrim ; and the habitual resemblance of 
style between these writers is striking even to Mr. Hazlitt, who 
does not suspect their identity. Let us, however, quote what 
he says on this topic: 


‘ We have heard much of * Marlowe’s mighty line,” and this 
play ( The Lascivious Queen) furnishes frequent instances of it. 
There are a number of single lines that seem struck out in the 
heat of a glowing fancy, and leave a track of golden fire behind 
them. The following are a few that might be given. 


‘ « T know he is not dead; I know proud death 
Durst not behold such sacred majesty.” 
pote . 2 -—  @ 
‘ «“ Hang both your greedy ears upon my lips, 
Let them devour my speech, suck in my breath.” 
* * * oe 
‘ “ from discontent grows treason, 
And on the stalk of treason, death.” 





* * * * a * * 
¢ «¢ Tyrants swim safest in a crimson flood.” 
* * * * La « * 


‘ The two following lines — 


‘ « Oh! I grow dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast’? — 


are the same as those in King John — 


« « And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw.” 


And again the Moor’s exclamation, 


‘ « Now by the proud complexion of my cheeks, 
Ta’en from the kisses of the amorous sun’? — 


is the same as Cleopatra’s — 
‘ « But I that am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black,” &e. 


‘ Eleazar’s sarcasm, 
6 





‘“* These dignities, 
Like poison, make men swell; this rat’s bane honour, 
Oh, ’tis so sweet ! they'll lick it till they burst’? — 


shews the utmost virulence of smothered spleen; and his con- 


cluding strain of malignant exultation has been but tamely imitated 
by Young’s Zanga. 


‘ «¢ Now tragedy, thou minion of the night, 
Rhamnusia’s pewfellow *, to thee I’ll sing, 
Upon a harp made of dead Spanish bones, 








‘ * This expression seems to be ridiculed by Falstaff.’ 
The 
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The proudest instrument the world affords : 

To thee that never blushest, though thy cheeks 

Are full of blood, O Saint Revenge, to thee 

I consecrate my murders, all my stabs,”’ &c. 

© It may be worth while to observe, for the sake of the curious, 

that many of Marlowe’s most sounding lines consist of mono- 
syllables, or nearly so. The repetition of Eleazar’s taunt to the 
Cardinal, retorting his own words upon him, Spaniard or 


Moor, the saucy slave shall die” — may perhaps have suggested 
Falconbridge’s spirited reiteration of the phrase — “* And hang a 
calf’s skin on his recreant limbs.” ’ 


Faustus, an admirable drama, — The Jew of Malta, a good 
one, — and Edward the Second, to which on the authority of 
others Mr. Hazlitt awards the preference, are severally ana- 
lyzed. In this last play, first appeared the song which Shak- 
speare has claimed, and to which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an 
answer. To this piece, therefore, more than to any other of 
those called after Marlowe, attaches the suspicion of its being 
the work of Shakspeare. As the question concerning the iden- 
tity of these master-dramatists is curious, and, if established, 
would throw new light on a veiled portion of the life of Shak- 
speare, it may be worth while farther to observe, that the name 
of Marlowe appears early to have been considered as fictitious; 
and that it was borrowed successively, after the pretended 
death of Marlowe, by several authors. Thus in 1595, Henry 
Petowe published a translation by Marlowe, from the Greek 
of Coluthus, of Helen’s Rape; and in 1599 a translation of 
Ovid’s Elegies, probably made by Golding, and printed with 
(we think) the false date Middleburg, was ascribed to Marlowe, 
who had now been dead seven years, because the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, on account of its 
indecency, had ordered it to be burnt in Stationers’ Hall. This 
severity occasioned a second edition. Ben Jonson and Drayton 
have mentioned Marlowe, but not in a manner that implies per- 
sonal acquaintance; and, as the conduct of Marlowe had not 
the purest reputation, those in the secret might well be disposed 
to affect a belief in his personal reality, in order that the 
errors of Shakspeare’s youth might be associated only with 
the name under which they were perhaps incurred. 

Lecture III. examines Marston, Chapman, Deckar, and 
Webster, and brings out some fine passages of writers whom 
it would be hopeless to revive in their integrity. 

The fourth lecture relates to Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Ford, and Massinger. It were well to attempt a 
separation of Fletcher’s plays from those of Beaumont; who 
was indeed a gentleman of fortune, ambitious of dramatic 
celebrity, and passionately fond of Fletcher’s somewhat licen- 
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tious society, but who probably contributed the smaller and 
less permanently valuable portion to the collection of their 
joint labours. Beaumont died at the age of thirty; and the 
Masque of Gray’s Inn Gentlemen is exclusively his work: but 
by far the greater number of the plays are solely the 
composition of Fletcher, who lived to be fifty years old, and 
passed a large part of his time in authorship. 

Of Ben Jonson it is properly observed that his serzous are 
superior to his comic productions: he owed Ifis success rather to 
sense and industry than to genius; and these qualities agree 
better with the grave and severe than with the light and gay 
efforts of the Muse. His fault is that he cannot let go his 
hold of an idea, even when the insisting on it becomes tire- 
some to others. Here Sgjanus is ranked as his best tragedy, 
and is justly preferred to his Catzline’s Conspiracy. 

Massinger is so much more modern than the other writers 
noticed in this lecture, that they do not groupe well together. 
A marked difference of public taste had already overspread 
the theatrical audiences, and given a new tact to appreciation. 
Dramatic literature, especially of the comic sort, requires to 
be treated in chronological order; its value depending so 
materially on its communicating the history of manners. Much 
is said of Sir Giles Overreach, in the New Way to pay Old 
Debts ; a play of which the plot and manners are comic, but 
the Aah a is tragic, and this produces an unwelcome 
effect at the theatre. 

The fifth lecture assembles detached remarks on some 
single plays of peculiar titles. ‘The dramatis persone of Mi- 
crocosmus, in which occur Nature, Janus, the four elements, 
good and evil genii, Love, Fear, Conscience, the five senses, 
and every thing that it is in reality impossible to personify, isa 
curious specimen of decaying taste. 

Lecture VI. examines poems not dramatic, by Drayton, 
Daniel, Sidney, Drummond, and others. Something is said 
about Spenser’s Faery Queen, but too little for its importance; 
and Fairfax’s Tasso, a yet finer specimen of versification, is 
wholly overlooked. ‘The criticism should have been confined 
to the drama, or expanded in stricter proportion. 

The seventh lecture comments on the great prose-writers, 
as Bacon, Sir Thomas Brown, and Jeremy Taylor. This 
part of the subject again is hurried over: but, as it gives op- 
portunity for the display of the author’s eloquence on new 
topics, though he is'less at home on them than in the drama 
we shall borrow from it an extract of great merit. 


‘ Lord Bacon has been called (and justly) one of the wisest of 
mankind. The word wisdom characterises him more than any 
P other. 
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other. It was not that he did so much himself to advance the 
knowledge of man or nature, as that he saw what others had done 
to advance it, and what was still wanting to its full accomplish- 
meut. He stood upon the high ’vantage ground of genius and 
learning ; and traced, ‘ as in a map the voyager his course,” the 
long devious march of human intellect, its elevations and depres- 
sions, its windings and its errors. He had a “ large discourse of 
reason, looking before and after.” He had made an exact and 
extensive survey of human acquirements: he took the gauge and 
meter, the depths and soundings of the human capacity. He 
was master of the comparative anatomy of the mind of man, of the 
balance of power among the different faculties. He had thoroughl 
investigated and carefully registered the steps and processes of his 
own thoughts, with their irregularities and failures, their liabilities 
to wrong conclusions, either from the difficulties of the subject, 
or from moral causes, from prejudice, indolence, vanity, from 
conscious strength or weakness ; and he applied this self-knowledge 
on a mighty scale to the general advances or retrograde move- 
ments of the aggregate intellect of the world. He knew well 
what the goal and crown of moral and intellectual power was, 
how far men had fallen short of it, and how they came to miss it. 
He had an instantaneous perception of the quantity of truth or 
good in any given system; and of the analogy of any given result 
or principle to others of the same kind scattered through nature 
or history. His observations take in a larger range, have more 
profundity from the fineness of his tact, and more comprehension 
from the extent of his knowledge, along the line of which his 
imagination ran with equal celerity and certainty, than any other 
person’s, whose writings I know. He however seized upon these 
results, rather by intuition than by inference: he knew them in 
their mixed modes, and combined effects rather than by abstraction 
or analysis, as he explains them to others, not by resolving them 
into their component parts and elementary principles, so much as 
by illustrations drawn from other things operating in like manner, 
and producing similar results; or as he himself has finely ex- 
pressed it, ‘* by the same footsteps of nature treading or printing 
upon several subjects or matters.” He had great sagacity of ob- 
servation, solidity of judgment and scope of fancy; in this re- 
sembling Plato and Burke, that he was a popular philosopher and 
a philosophical declaimer. His writings have the gravity of prose 
with the fervour and vividness of poetry. His sayings have the 
effect of axioms, are at once striking and self-evident. He views 
objects from the greatest height, and his reflections acquire a 
sublimity in proportion to their profundity, as in deep wells of 
water we see the sparkling of the highest fixed stars. The chain 
of thought reaches to the centre, and ascends the brightest 
heaven of invention. Reason in him works like an instinct: and 
his slightest suggestions carry the force of conviction. His 
Opinions are judicial. His induction of particulars is alike won- 
derful for learning and vivacity, for curiosity and dignity, and an 
all-pervading intellect binds the whole together in a graceful and 
Rev. Sept. 1820. | F pleasing 
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pleasing form. His style is equally sharp and sweet, flowing and 
pithy, condensed and expansive, expressing volumes in a sentence, 
or amplifying a single thought into pages of rich, glowing, and 
delightful eloquence. He had great liberality from seeing the 
various aspects of things, (there was nothing bigotted or intolerant 
or exclusive about him, ) and yet he had firmness and decision from 
feeling their weight and consequences. His character was then an 
amazing insight into the limits of human knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the land-marks of human intellect, so as to trace its past 
history or point out the path to future enquiries, but when he 
quits the ground of contemplation of what others have done or 
Jeft undone to project himself into future discoverers, he becomes 
quaint and fantastic, instead of original. His strength was in re- 
flection, not in production: he was the surveyor, not the builder 
of the fabric of science. He had not strictly the constructive 
faculty. He was the principal pioneer in the march of modern 
philosophy, and has completed the education and discipline of the 
mind for the acquisition of truth, by explaining all the impedi- 
ments or furtherances that can be applied to it or cleared out of 
its way. Ina word, he was one of the greatest men this country 
has to boast, and-his name deserves to stand, where it is generally 
placed, by the side of those of our greatest writers, whether we 
consider the variety, the strength or splendeur of his faculties, 
for ornament or use. 

‘ His Advancement of Learning is his greatest work; and next 
to that, I like the Essays; for the Novum Organum is more 
laboured and less effectual than it might be.’ 


The Characters of Bishop Hall deserved but have escaped 
notice; and something ought surely to have been introduced 
into this chapter relative to the state of the historic style, and 
of parliamentary eloquence. Several authors also should have 
been enumerated who excelled not in style but in matter, who 
employed learning to come at truth, and who arranged the 
rubbish of erudition into stepping-stones across the river Lethe. 


In the eighth and concluding lecture, Mr. Hazlitt com- 
pares the antient with modern literature, and contrasts the 
German theatre with that of the age of James I. This con- 
cluding speculation is eked out with borrowed matter, (even 
though it be Mr. Hazzlitt borrowing from himself,) and is 
hardly worthy to form the summing up and peroration of so 
brilliant a series of declamations. 

Much as we admire the superior talents of Mr. Hazlitt, we 
think that they are not inexhaustible, and that already some- 
thing of repetition is discernible in his successive works; a 
tendency to walk to and fro in the same path, though tramp- 
ling perhaps on other flowers, and ever indicating new fruits; 
yet surrounded by the same amphitheatre of hedge, and in 
view of the same statues of the dramatists. It is better to 
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complete in a single book the one subject which has been 
created with most success, than to embellish many books with 
fragments of this same subject. We exhort the author to recast 
his several sets of readings into a single, more extensive, and 
more proportionate course of Lectures on the English Drama ; 
and not to mingle with it, in an incomplete form, accounts of 


other ‘branches of Jiterature which deserve a broader and 
deeper survey. 





— 


Art. VIII. The Abbot. By the Author of ‘* Waverley.” 12mo. 
3 Vols. 1].4s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1820. 


yuas Timonepa, a Valencian, and author of Patranuello, 
first introduced the species of composition which from his 
time has been called “ a Novel ;” and, like Snug the joiner, 
when he took the friendly precaution of assuring the ladies 
that he was not a real lion, the Spaniard had the complaisance 
to give the following hint to his readers: ‘ As this work is 
intended solely for pastime and recreation, imagine not that it 
is real truth, for by our humble wit and lowly capacity the 
greater part thereof hath been feigned and composed.” ‘The 
writer of Zhe Monastery and The Abbot, however, needs not 
offer any such premonition; for reason neither sleeps nor 
slumbers at her post while we peruse them, but is perpetually 
giving us those jogs and shakes, which summon us from the 
dreams of fancy to the dull realities and sober certainties of 
existence. We endeavour to journey with the author among 
the scenes of his fiction, to live with the characters by whose 
agency it is carried on, to mingle in their groupes, to partici- 
pate in their distresses, to enjoy their frolics, and to relish 
their humours : but all this requires no slight effort of abstrac- 
tion ; and we find that to be amused or delighted is by no means 
an act of volition. Having made this avowal, we must add the 
confession that still we are not without feelings akin to envy, 
when we contemplate the multitude of readers over whom these 
writings exercise an unabated power; and that we are rather 
out of humour with our critical habits, which deaden us to 
illusions so forcibly felt by others, in like manner as a person 
who is behind the scenes, and observes the ropes and pullies 
which move them, finds a diminution of the effect which the 
audience experiences from a scenic exhibition. To be pleased 
we know not why, or we care not wherefore, is not our prero- 
gative as critics. ven when we are carried most rapidly 
along the stream of fiction, and feel all its enchantment, we 
are frequently compelled to stop short, and, bya process not 
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unlike that of cross-examination, to question our emotions, 
and undermine the very foundations of our pleasure in the at- 
tempt to explore them. 

Nevertheless, unpleasing as the office may be to throw 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagination, and to dissipate 
its illusions, it is one from which we must not shrink. Unskilful 
admiration may administer a temporary and fugitive delight: 
but rectitude of judgment is requisite for the substantial satis- 
factions, and the genuine complacencies, which are inspired by 
works of fancy. In the golden age of her arts, the people of 
Athens had the keenest relish, and a sensibility (we are told) 
approaching to intoxication, for the prodigies of sculpture 
and of painting which the schools of Phidias and Parrhasius 
had every where poured out before them: yet it was then that 
their taste was the most fastidious, and the most jealously alive 
to every violation of rule or congruity. It were to be wished 
that our novel-readers, who compose no trifling part of our 
large population, were visited with the same epidemic fastidi- 
ousness of judgment. In return for the transient enjoyment 
produced by an uncultivated sensibility, we could then pro- 
mise them the more solid delight of feeling conjoined with 
reason, when the emotions of the heart are ratified by the 
verdict of the understanding: for there is scarcely any com- 
parison between the degrees of pleasure experienced by the 
undisciplined fancy of those who devour indiscriminately all 
romances that fall in their way, and the sensibility, confirmed 
by taste and matured by judgmeut, of those who have been 
taught why they ought to admire, and have become acquainted 
with the source and cause of their sensations. It is the differ- 
ence between the wild and unchastened pleasure inspired by 
the adventures of Don Bellianis and Cleopatra, and the ra- 
tional but not less animated emotions infused by the Odyssey 
or the Aineid. 

This slow and scrupulous and hesitating criticism is 
very much wanted at the present day, when we are become a 
nation of novel-readers; when the cares of the statesman, 
and the anxieties of the merchant, alike seek relief in this 
agreeable relaxation; when novels constitute the studies of 
drawing-rooms and kitchens, and hold in fixed suspense ladies 
and their soubrettes, gentlemen and their valets. We do not 
cherish the romantic expectation of making all such readers 
into critics: but we are not unreasonable in expecting them 
gradually to become more eorrect admirers, and more skilful 
judges, of the coinage of the imagination which passes so cur- 
rently among them, if they can persuade themselves to ring 
and to weigh it, before they accept it in legitimate exchange 
for the coinage of the realm which they give for it. 
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A few years ago, indeed, these sober admonitions would have 
been more extensively requisite: for they would have applied to 
the mob of fictitious productions which over-ran our circulat- 
ing libraries, and demanded the constant inspection of a literary 
master of the ceremonies to keep order and decorum among 
them. At present, however, it seems probable that our ad- 
monitory duties may be considerably curtailed; and that, 
instead of operating as heretofore on an undisciplined rabble, 
they will be chiefly confined to one family of fictions, de- 
scended from one progenitor, and bearing a common resem- 
blance through all their varieties : 


‘6 facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen ;” 





and of which such is the ascendancy that they bid fair to 
drive all competitors from the arena. Enthroned in such esti- 
mation, and “ enfeoffed of such popularity,” the power of 
such an author over the common herd of readers is almost 
boundless. By what law is he who is himself the legislator 
to be tried; by what canon of criticism is he to be restrained, 
who has himself created the taste of his followers and ad- 
mirers? Still, however, our duties are not the less imperious. 
They are in fact still more urgent. By whatever means he 
has obtained the patent of his monopoly, the restriction of 
the market renders it more necessary to inspect the commo- 
dity. It is our province to see whether, in this as in other 
instances, the certainty of success has not relaxed the endeavour 
to deserve it; and to admonish him roundly of those defi- 
ciencies of design, or negligences of execution, which depre- 
clate the worth of the production, and bespeak an inattention 
approaching to ingratitude towards those by whom he has 
been so warmly cherished and so lavishly admired. 

Yet we do not repine at this unquestioned supremacy, for it 
has worked, we believe, an unspeakable good to this depart- 
ment of letters. It has chased away the pallid troop of lan- 
guishing Dorimonts and whining Belmours, of Julias and 
Clarindas, whose lives were the languid day-dreams of love- 
sick illusion; and who existed for no other purpose but that of 
wasting themselves to shreds in feeding unhallowed passions, 
and nurturing forbidden affections. 


*¢ The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail.” 


For such personages, this author has substituted a rougher 
cast of heroines and herges; who, falling on turbulent and 
stirring times, and cradled amid awful and portentous events, 
are sometimes driven onwards by a destiny as resistless as that 
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which reigns through the drama of AZschylus, and sometimes 
wafted along the natural current of things; a stream that 


_hever stagnates to breed the vapours of the feverish senti- 


ment, which throws its green and yellow hue over the vul- 
gar novel. Besides the superlative merit of dispersing these 
vicious phantoms of the imagination, the genius of this 
powerful writer, even in its march through the realms of fic- 
tion, scatters information and instruction as it proceeds. His 
invention, by its alliance with historic research, has for the 
most part interwoven into his writings various authentic de- 
lineations of periods of society, and peculiarities of manners, 
with which it would have been impossible to have rendered 
ourselves familiar without considerable labour, and without 
an easy access to books that are not in the reach of ordi- 
nary students. His romances, therefore, open what may be 
called a short cut to details of customs and characters incident 
to former times; and which, though the most valuable and in- 
teresting portions of historical information, are rarely found 
in the pages of the annalist. ‘The external architecture and the 
internal economy of the habitations of the period, the velvet 
bonnet of the page, the frieze-jerkin of the peasant, and the 
Milan armour of the knight, are all brought as it were before 
our eyes. We read in history of falconry as the amusement 
of our ancestors, and we learn also that the art was sedulously 
cultivated by the great and opulent of the day: but no more: 
whereas in these romances we walk out with the falconer when 
he flies his hawk, we almost hear the rattling of the bird’s 
silver bells as he soars and the whoop or whistle that calls 
him back, and we half perceive the proud animal on our arm, 
bearing himself gallantly with his hood and jesses. ‘This and 
more than this might have been gleaned, we admitt from 
the black-letter treatises still extant, which discuss that re- 
nowned art; and our friends of the Roxburghe-club would 
have accommodated us, no doubt, with much musty learning 
in small quartos, embellished with wood-cuts, on this inter- 
esting subject: but it is not possible for any reading to furnish 
us with these curious patches of antient customs in a form at 
once so pleasing and so impressive as that in which these works 
present it to us. 

Our objections, however, to historical romance, still re- 
main in full force; and we are more and more convinced that 
the commixture of real and fabled personages, of actual and 
fictitious events, while it perplexes all our recollections of 
past transactions, is a great hinderance to the effect and fascin- 
ation of the romance. We have already hinted, too, that, in 
perusing Zhe Abbot, we were perfectly masters of ourselves; 


that we were so little identified with the scenes and the per- 
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sons of the fiction, that we were perpetually liable to disen- 
chantment; and that, when we waked from the momentary 
trance, we were not like those who felt the witchery of Ariel’s 
soft melodies, and * cried to dream again.” We think that 
we partly account for this deficiency of power over us, when 
we trace it to the perpetual conflict between our historical re- 
membrances and the events and characters of the romance. 
So familiar are the melancholy occurrences of the time, the 
misfortunes of Mary Queen of Scotland, and the names of 
Murray and Morton who figured in that eventful drama, that 
when the same personages, who occupy so much space in our 
earliest memories, breathe their sorrows or strut and look 
big and talk in heroics through the pages of Zhe Abbot, our 
historical impressions rise up at once to repel the intrusion 
of adventitious and feigned incidents. Catherine Seyton, for 
instance, is an interesting and bewitching creature, (like Diana 
Vernon,) though somewhat too masculine for our taste, 
but, with all her excentricities, well calculated to be the 
heroine of a novel. Had we met her in a pure romance, 
connected only with those agencies which the author’s fancy 
had set at work, instead of contemplating her as an unima- 
gined actor in the real events of a memorable period, while 
her fortunes are blended with those of a royal sufferer for 
whom our early sensibilities have throbbed, and concerning 
whom every detail has been explored and every actual occur- 
rence rendered familiar, — had we met her, we say, in a tale 
of unmixed invention, she would probably have excited a tenfold 
interest. Some portion of credulity is requisite to the perusal 
of the merest fiction. If the author has tolerable powers, we 
readily accord him all the credence which he requires, or all 
that is necessary for the temporary surrender of ourselves 
to his bidding; and we follow him without restraint or in- 
terruption : — but even this transient credulity is withholden, 
when imaginary characters have real persons at their heels, 
and events resting on the strictest faith of historical attest- 
ation are ranged by the side of the wildest creations of 
fancy. 

Stull these are general remarks; and, allowing them their 
legitimate weight, they only qualify the praise to which, after 
all, The Abbot is justly intitled. It purports to be a continu- 
ation of The Monastery: but we were happy to find that our 
old friend the White Lady had ceased to haunt us. In the in- 
troductory epistle to Captain Clutterbuck, the author tells him 
that he has struck out that machinery ; assigning, as his reason 
for the retrenchment, ¢ the little encouragement that the public 
taste gives to those legendary superstitions which formed the 
delight alternately and the terror of our predecessors.’ This 
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act of discretion is in our judgment highly meritorious; for 
the interviews of Glendinning with the White Lady in fact 
reduced the romance to a fairy tale. We took the liberty, on 
a former occasion, of entering our protest against the fre- 

uent interpositions of this aérial personage; and we rejoice 
that our hint has been adopted. It is true that an airiness and 
sometimes a grandeur of conception appeared in the preterna- 
tural parts of the story, but of the little pleasure that they 
gave us we felt half ashamed, while we blushed for the genius 
and good sense of the author. In truth, the abstinence has 
cost him little ;. and it was a false dread of poverty and ex- 
haustion of materials only that could have sent his fancy on 
that strange mission to the world of spirits. He might have 
been better supplied by beings of flesh and blood at home. 
The circle of real existence is sufficiently wide for the boldest 
daring of romance; and while the author has the aid of 
such corporeal agents as Meg Merrilies and Magdalen 
Greeme, can he justly complain that actual life is too barren 
and circumscribed for his imagination ? 

We shall now offer, not a regular and detailed analysis, 
but a concise abstract of the piece; which, though not to be 
classed with Waverley or with The Antiquary, is still of an or- 
der much higher than that of the Jast production of this inde- 
fatigable writer, and composed, on the whole, we think, with 
greater care and correctness. 

The time is that part of the ill-fated reign of Mary which 
was passed in her dreary confinement in Lochleven Castle ; 
and the romance terminates with her memorable escape, and 
faite a rash and precipitate battle) her ill-advised flight into 

ngland. In these occurrences, the fates and fortunes of the 
various persons whom it brings into action are interwoven. 
The youth Roland Greeme, by a romantic adventure, is taken 
under the protection of the Lady of Avenel, who has been 
now some time married, and was childless. Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning was frequently absent from his castle, being merged 
in the turbulent politics of the time, and high in the confi- 
dence of Murray the Regent. Magdalen Graeme, the grand- 
mother of the youth, consented to leave him under the lady’s 
care: but she does this to answer some dark and mysterious 
purpose, to which her own existence seems to be dedicated b 
the old woman; who is of the true Meg Merrilies breed, and 
a Catholic devotee, intent on the deliverance of the Queen, 
and animated by impulses of fanaticism that drive her to the 
verge of insanity. It is in the developement of this character, 
and of the mystery with which it is shrouded, that no small 
portion of the interest of the work consists. In her soli- 
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tude, the child of her adoption released the Lady of Avenel 
from the state of heavy apathy in which the departure of Sir 
Halbert generally left her; and we soon have the usual quan- 
tity of intimations of the dawning dispositions and future 
fortunes of the hero, which are to be found in all the romances 
of this author. Of course he was addicted to martial exer- 
cises, and breathed the haughty promise of military daring; 
and the lady had no doubt, from these and other symptoms 
of an unrestrained spirit, that the child was of high rank. 
On this hint she acted; and the result was that the young 
master became nearly spoiled, and got into several scrapes 
with the subordinate members of the household, in spite of 
the spiritual remonstrances and long-winded discourses of 
Henry Warden, whom our readers will recollect in The 
Monastery, and who was now domestic chaplain at Avenel. 
At the age of seventeen, Roland happened to engage in a 
controversy with Adam Woodcock, the falconer, and drew his 
dirk on him; when, in consequence of a serious faction against 
him among the domestics, headed by the lady’s maid, the youth 
was dismissed. He then repaired to the cell of Saint Cuth- 
bert, having secretly cherished the Catholic faith in conse- 
quence of Margaret Greeme’s injunctions, fortified by the 
pious care of Father Ambrose, whom we recollect as Edward 
Glendinning; and here, after a separation of several years, 
he again met his mysterious relative. By means of her habi- 
tual and resistless ascendancy over him, she now bound him 
by a frantic obtestation to devote himself and all his faculties 
of soul and body to the execution of her resolve, and the 
commenced their journey together. ‘They reached an old 
mansion, once a nunnery, but which had been nearly destroyed 
by the zeal of the Reformers; and the hero, having been in- 
troduced to an old melancholy female who was the superior of 
the demolished Order, and fanatically attached to the antient 
religion, was again devoted by Magdalen, “ sinew and limb, 
body and soul, to the good cause.” It is here that he first 
saw Catherine Seyton, (one of the sisters of the convent while 
it existed,) the heroine of the piece, who was also attached to 
the furtherance of the same cause; and in their first inter- 
view the vivacity and vigour of her mind are skilfully deve- 
loped. We should impute great ignorance of the laws of 
romance to our readers, if we thought it could be necessary 
to inform them that at this interview Roland lost his heart. 
Magdalen and the youth resumed their pilgrimage on the 
morrow, and proceeded to the abbey of Kennaquhair, which 
had not escaped the fury of the times: but the Salen though 
dispersed, might still be said to survive in one or two of its. 
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members who yet lingered in secrecy amid the ruins; and 
whom the travellers find busied in the election of an abbot, 
the choice having fallen on Father Ambrose. The church 
had escaped the general demolition; and in that venerable 
fabric the scanty remains of the Order were preparing by a 
solemn mass to celebrate the election, formerly the most 
splendid of the Romish ceremonies. ‘ Now all was changed. 
In the midst of rubbish and desolation, a few old men, 
shrouded hastily in the proscribed dress of their Order, wan- 
dered like a procession of spectres through the encumbered 
passage to the high altar, there to instal their superior a chief 
of ruins.” In the midst of the ceremony, a riotous crew of 
mummers broke in, who are described with great fidelity ; and 
who were indulging in those Saturnalian licences at which in 
the plenitude of her power the church of Rome connived, 
but which, when the reformed party took the lead, became 
rude and licentious mockeries in which all that she held most 
sacred was turned into ridicule. An affray now ensued, in 
which Magdalen Graeme shewed great prowess; and the per- 
son who played the Abbot of Unreason (who turns out to be 
Adam Woodcock, the falconer,) narrowly escaped a thrust 
from Roland, which would for ever have disabled him from 
similar freaks. ‘The scene ended, after much riot and con- 
fusion, in the appearance of Halbert Glendinning, who dis- 
persed the mummers and the rabble, consisting chiefly of his 
own vassals and dependants; and, recognizing the page of 
the Lady of Avenel, he took him, with the consent of Mag- 
dalen Greeme, into his service, and dispatched him under the 
conduct of Adam Woodcock to the court of the Regent at 
Holyrood. As the old dame caught the last glimpse of him, 
‘¢ Heaven,” she exclaimed, ** which confounds the wise with 
their own wisdom, and the wicked with their own policy, hath 
placed him where, for the service of the church, I would most 
wish him to be.” 

Our readers will now see enough of the plot to be told that 
Murray, the Regent, appointed Roland Greeme to fill the 
office of page (or rather of spy) in the household of the im- 
prisoned Queen, at Lochleven, an island in the midst of a 
lake: whither he proceeded under the escort of a surly Pres- 
byterian, Lord Lindesay of the Byres, who was deputed on 
a mission from the council of Scotland to that unfortunate 
Princess. On the Lady of Lochleven, and mother of the 
Regent, the author has expended no small portion of the 
powers of his matchless pencil: she was tinctured with the 
most rigorous notions of the reformed religion, and was the 
hostess, or rather the gaoler, of the Queen; a duty which she 
executed 
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executed with the greatest harshness and ill-humour. Roland 
and two ladies constituted the whole of the retinue of Mary; 
and of these two he soon found that Catherine Seyton was 
one. The persecutions which the unhappy Queen underwent, 
the powerful fascination of her charms, and more than these 
the charms of Catherine, quickly made Roland devoted to her 
interest. Under this duress, Mary abdicated the crown in 
favour of her infant son; and she was now completely in the 
power of her enemies, with nothing before her but that short 
passage which usually intervenes between the deposition and 
the death of princes. 

The stirring and busy scenes of the novel now commence; 
and the incidents and characters succeed each other so rapidly, 
that we must content ourselves with omitting all mention of 
the numerous episodes which intervene, and proceed to the 
escape of the Queen: the project darkly intimated by Mag- 
dalen Greeme in her half-inspired ravings, and which had been 
matured by the Father Abbot of Kennaquhair, Magdalen, 
Catherine Seyton, Henry her brother, Douglas the grandson 
of the Lady of Lochleven, (a youth who, though of the op- 
posite party by birth and education, had become hopelessly 
enamoured of Mary,) and the hero of the story. By an in- 
genious trick, Roland obtained possession of the keys of the 
castle, and at the dead hour of midnight the fair prisoners 
glided down the winding stairs under his guidance, and were 
received at the wicket-gate by Henry Seyton and the Father 
Abbot in disguise. Just after they had pushed off their boat, 
the centinel was alarmed by the dash of the oars, and guns were 
fired at them from the castle: but they were soon out of the 
reach of shot, and landed in safety. We should do great in- 
justice to the author, if we did not point out to our readers 
this escape as the finest piece of description in his work: we 
throb with hope or freeze with horror through its various 
alternations, and hang with immoveable suspense over an 
event on which the fate of the lovely Princess was poised. 
That must be a flinty bosom in which the diversified emo- 
tions of this scene do not find an echo. 

It had been well if Mary had avoided a conflict till she 
received reinforcements and her succours arrived from France, 
and had retired to the strong castle of Dumbarton to await the 
course of events. Other councils, however, prevailed: her 
little army was defeated and routed before Glasgow; and, - as. 
we before remarked, the result of this fatal discomfiture was 
that the Queen threw herself into the hands of Elizabeth. 
In this busy and ill-fated day, the hero much distinguished 
himself. Some jealousies and disagreements had arisen be- 
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tween Henry Seyton and Roland: the former having ob- 
jected, on the ground of doubtful and obscure lineage, to the 
pretensions of the latter to the hand of the fair Catherine his 
sister. All this, however, is cleared up. Roland turns out 
to be of noble extraction, the son of Julian Avenel, and the 
successor and lawful heir of that barony; and, having had 
ample time during their mutual imprisonment at Lochleven 
Castle to become irrevocably pledged to each other, the lovers 
are duly married at the end of the last volume, notwithstanding 
the difference of their faith; Catherine remaining a steadfast 
Catholic, and her spouse adopting the system of the Reform- 
ation. ‘ The White Lady,’ (and this is all that we hear of 
her,) ‘whose apparition had been infrequent when the house of 
Avenel seemed verging to extinction, was seen to sport by her 
haunted well with a zone of gold around her bosom as broad 
as the baldric of an earl.’ 

We have thus rapidly given a mere outline of the story; 
and our next duty is to present our readers with a few brief 
specimens of its execution, for brief they now must be. We 
begin with a part of the interview of Roland with his kins- 
woman, the mysterious Magdalen Greme, at the hermitage 


of St. Cuthbert. 


¢ « Be contented, my child,” replied Magdalen Greme; “ the 
time, which then and even now demands patience, [will soon ripen 
to that of effort and action — great events are on the wing, and 
thou — thou shalt have thy share of advancing them. Thou hast 
relinquished the service of the Lady of Avenel !”’ 

« ** T have been dismissed from it, my mother — I have lived to 
be dismissed, as if I were the meanest of the train.” 

£ « Tt is the better, my child,” replied she ; “ thy mind will be 
the more hardened to undertake that which must be performed.” 

‘ « Let it be nothing, then, against the Lady of Avenel,” said 
the page, “as thy look and words seem to imply. I have eaten 
her bread — I have experienced her favour — I will neither injure 
nor betray her.” 

¢ « Of that hereafter, my son,” said she; ‘ but learn this, that 
itis not for thee to capitulate in thy duty, and to say this will I 
do, and that will I leave undone. — No, Roland! God and man 
will no longer abide the wickedness of this generation. — Seest 
thou these fragments — knowest thou what they represent? — 
and canst thou think it is for thee to make distinctions amongst a 
race so accursed by Heaven, that they renounce, violate, blaspheme, 
and destroy whatsoever we are commanded to believe in, whatso- 
ever we are commanded to reverence ?” 

‘ As she spoke, she bent her head towards the broken image, 
with a countenance in which strong resentment and zeal were 
mingled with an expression of ecstatic devotion; she raised her left 
hand aloft as in the act of making a vow, and thus proceeded : “ Bear 
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witness for me, holy saint, within whose violated temple we stand, 
that as it is not for vengeance of my own that my hate. pursues 
these people, so neither for any favour or earthly affection 
towards any amongst them, will I withdraw my hand from the 
plough, when it shall pass over the devoted furrow! Bear wit- 
ness, holy saint, once thyself a wanderer and fugitive as we are 
now — bear witness, Mother of Mercy, Queen of Heaven — bear 
witness, saints and angels !” 

‘ In this high strain of enthusiasm, she stood, raising her eyes 
through the fractured roof of the vault, to the stars which now 
began to twinkle through the pale twilight, while the long grey 
tresses which hung down over her shoulders waved in the night- 
breeze, which the chasm and fractured windows admitted freely.’ 


Great humour and faithfulness of delineation appear in the 
following portraiture of the bustle of an inn, or hostelry, in 
these turbulent times at Edinburgh. ‘Teniers himself could 
not have painted it with a more exact imitation of nature. Ro- 
Jand, under the care of Adam the falconer, while they were 
at Holyrood-palace, visits the hostelry of Saint Michael’s with 
his facetious companion : 


‘ « But the never a stride shall you go without me,”’ said the 
falconer, ‘ until the Regent shall take you whole and sound off 
my hand; and so, if you will, we may go to the hostelry of Saint 
Michael’s, and there you will see company enough, but through 
the casement, mark you me; for as to rambling through the 
street toseek Seytons and Leslies, and having a dozen holes drilled 
in your new jacket with rapier and poniard, I will yield no way 
to it.” 

‘ « To the hostelry of Saint Michael’s then, with all my heart,” 
said the page; and they left the palace accordingly, rendered to 
the centinels at the gate, who had now taken their posts for the 
evening, a strict account of their names and business, were dis- 
missed through a small wicket of the close-barred portal, and 
soon reached the inn or hostelry of Saint Michael, which stood in 
a large court-yard, off the main street, close under the descent of 
the Calton-hill. The place, wide, waste, and uncomfortable, re- 
sembled rather an eastern caravansery, where men found shelter 
indeed, but were obliged to supply themselves with every thing 
else, than one of our modern inns ; 


‘ Where not one comfort shall to those be lost, 
Who never ask, or never feel, the cost. 


‘ But still, to the inexperienced eye of Roland Graeme, the 
bustle and confusion of this place of public resort furnished ex- 
citement and amusement. In the large room, into which they had 
rather found their own way than been ushered by mine host, tra- 
vellers and natives of the city entered and departed, met and 
greeted, gamed or drank together, regardless of each other’s pre- 
sence, forming the strongest contrast to the stern and monotonous 
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order and silence with which matters were conducted in the well- 
ordered household of the Knight of Avenel. Altercation of 
every kind, from brawling to jesting, was going on amongst the 
groupes around them, and yet the noise and mingled voices 
seemed to disturb no one, and indeed to be noticed by no others 
than by those who composed the groupe to which the speaker 
belonged. 

‘ The falconer passed through the apartment to a projecting 
latticed window, which formed a sort of recess from the room 
itself; and having here ensconced himself and his companion, he 
called for some refreshments; and a tapster, after he had shouted for 
the twentieth time, accommodated him with the remains of a cold 
capon and a neat’s tongue, together with a pewter stoup of weak 
French vin-de-pais. ‘ Fetch a stoup of brandy-wine, thou knave 
— We will be jolly to-night, Master Roland,” said he, when he 
saw himself thus accommodated, ‘“ and let care come to-morrow.” 

‘ But Roland had eaten too lately to enjoy the good cheer ; 
and feeling his curiosity much sharper than his appetite, he made 
it his choice to look out of the lattice, which overhung a large 
yard, surrounded by the stables of the hostelry, and fed his eyes 
on the busy sight beneath, while Adam Woodcock, after he had 
compared his companion to the ‘* Laird of Macfarlane’s geese, 
who liked their play better than their meat,” disposed of his time 
with the aid of cup and trencher, occasionally humming the bur- 
then of his birth-strangled ballad, and beating time to it with his 
fingers on the little round table. In this exercise he was fre- 
quently interrupted by the exclamations of his companion, as he 
saw something new in the yard beneath, to attract and interest 
him. 

‘ It was a busy scene, for the number of gentlemen and nobles 
who were now crowded into the city had filled all spare stables 
and places of public reception with their horses and military at- 
tendants. There were some score of yeomen, dressing their own 
or their masters’ horses in the yard, whistling, singing, laughing, 
and upbraiding each other in a style of wit which the good order 
of Avenel Castle rendered strange to Roland Greme’s ears. 
Others were busy repairing their own arms, or cleaning those of 
their masters. One fellow having just bought a bundle of twenty 
spears, was sitting in a corner, employed in painting the white 
handles of the weapons with yellow and vermillion. Other lacqueys 
led large stag-hounds, or wolf-dogs, of noble race, carefully muz- 
zled to prevent accidents to passengers. All came and went, 
mixed together and separated, under the delighted eye of the 
page, whose imagination had not-even conceived a scene so gaily 
diversified with the objects he had most pleasure in beholding ; 
so that he was perpetually breaking the quiet reverie of honest 
Woodcook, and the mental progress which he was making in his 
ditty, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Look here, Adam —look at the bonny 
bay horse—Saint Anthony, what a gallant forehand he hath 
got !— and see the goodly grey which yonder fellow in the frieze- 
jacket is dressing as awkwardly as if he had never touched aught 
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but a cow-——I would I were nigh to teach him his trade !— And 
lo you, Adam, the gay Milan armour that the yeoman is scouring, 
all steel and silver, like our Knight’s ‘prime suit of which old Win- 
gate makes such account — And see to yonder pretty wench, 
Adam, who comes tripping through them all with her milk-pail 
— I warrant me she has had a long walk from the loaning; she has 
a stammel waistcoat, like your favourite Cissly Sunderland, 
Master Adam.” ’ 


As these volumes contain fewer picturesque descriptions 
than their predecessors, for this is a department of his art in 
which the highly gifted writer was wont to luxuriate as in his 
native element, we cannot omit the short sketch of Lochleven 
Castle; a scene which still derives so much interest from its 
having been the seclusion of the unfortunate Mary. 


‘ Nor did any thing else occur worth notice until the band had 
come where Lochleven spread its magnificent sheet of waters to 
the beams of a bright summer sun. 

‘ The ancient castle which occupies an island nearly in the 
centre of the lake, recalled to the page that of Avenel, in which 
he had been nurtured. But the lake was much larger, and adorn- 
ed with several islets besides that on which the fortress was situ- 
ated; and instead of being embosomed in hills like that of Avenel, 
had upon the southern side only a splendid mountainous screen, 
being the descent of one of the Lomond hills, and on the other 
was surrounded by the extensive and fertile plain of Kinross. Ro- 
land Greme looked with some degree of dismay on the water- 
girdled fortress, which then, as now, consisted only of one large 
Donjon-keep, surrounded with a court-yard, with two round flank- 
ing-towers at the angles, which contained within its circuit some 
other buildings of inferior importance. A few old trees clustered 
together, near the castle, gave some relief to the air of desolate 
seclusion ; but yet the page, while he gazed upon a building so se- 
questered, could not but feel for the situation of a captive princess 
doomed to dwell there, as well as for his own. I must have been 
born, he thought, under the star that presides over ladies and 
lakes of water, for I cannot by any means escape from the service 
of the one or from dwelling in the other. But if they allow me ° 
not the fair freedom of my sport and exercise, they shall find it as 
hard to confine a wild drake, as a youth who can swim like one.’ 


We should be happy to close our extracts with the de- 
scription of the escape of the Queen and her party, but we 
really cannot make room for it. We regret that the author 
has not enabled us to enrich our pages with any of those 
beautiful pieces of poetry, that in most of his romances, 


** Like to rich and various gems, inlay” 


the masculine and solid graces of his narrative. The present 
work, also, as we have already remarked, is more sparingly 
adorned 
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adorned with those picturesque descriptions which he has 
heretofore, with such magic potency, spread before our ima- 
ginations. In exchange for these omissions, we have on the 
whole a more dramatic dialogue; though it is far from being 
sustained by characters of such marked feature, or of so wild 
and grotesque a quality, as those which move in his other 
romances. We repeat also our satisfaction in observing that, 
with respect to composition, though it is affectedly abound- 
ing with archaisms, and not always finished with that nice and 
religious reverence for the invisible laws of our language which 
ought to be scrupulously exacted from every modern writer, 
the volumes before us exhibit fewer instances of those faults 
into which the breathless rapidity of his last publication so 
obviously hurried him. Yet the praise which we cheerfully 
award him is due only with some restrictions. He is de- 
cidedly a mannerist,—a fault perhaps incident to the pro- 
ductions of every strong and original genius; and his heroes 
too nearly resemble each other, or rather they have scarcely 
any shade of difference. Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines had a 
similar uniformity: they had all blue eyes and auburn hair ; 
and all of them were early risers, and went to bed late. In 
consequence, the rising sun perpetually ascended in his fullest 
majesty, the evening faded regularly in purple tints, and at 
night there was always a full moon with a lake to reflect her 
beams.— The heroes of the Waverley family are, for the most 
part, brought into this breathing world with a doubtful and 
obscure lineage, though we receive early intimations that 
enable us to guess who and what they are. Each of them nurses 
in his bosom the love of military glory, and is trained to the 
elements of war by feats of deadly daring in hunting and 
shooting. No deer stands a chance even on the most inac- 
cessible crags, if he wants venison; and they all have an in- 
stinct which teaches them to sit well in the saddle, and to 
take delight in the curvettings and prancings of the steed, 
which the same unerring instinct teaches them to manage. 
We are, moreover, conducted to the end of their adventures 
with a clear light before us, which tells us what it will be: 
for the author of these romances does not deal in that which 
Aristotle calls the Peripetia *, which is the unexpected revo- 
lution from evil to good by means of the very circumstances 
that obstructed it, but we begin almost all his histories with 
the first of a series of events which cannot possibly lead to 
any other accomplishment. Of this mannerism, we have 





* See Mr. Pye’s note on the word in his translation of the 
«¢ Poetics.” 
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various other indications. How often are we tormented, in a 
most eventful crisis, by an old prosing domestic, who recapitu- 
lates the genealogies of the house as tediously and as inoppor- 
tunely as the Iphigenia of Euripides; treating us with the 
Scotish battles in which the antient worthies of the family 
fought and bled, and with a careful detail of the armour that 
they wore and the sword that they carried ! 

We suspect, also, (may we venture to whisper our sus- 
picion ?) that the author of Waverley has not a natural con- 
ception of humour. Like the gentleman in Moliere, who 
talked prose all his life without being aware of it, he is in our 
opinion never more grave than when he means to be most 
facetious. He is jocose rather than witty, more playful than 
humorous. For instance, the whole of the comic effect of 
Adam Woodcock’s character consists in the eternal larding 
of his discourse with the terms and images of hawking; and 
we remember not a sentence in the whole work in which 
honest Adam forgets the falconer. Doctor Lundin, also, 
never utters a syllable that is not mixed with the medical cant 
of his shop: as, in the writer’s former tales, his lawyers never 
open their lips but ia the language of the courts. Now this 
is not real humour, because it is not real nature. Shak- 
speare, whose lightning instinct flashed instantaneously on all 
that was grotesque or comic in human character, never con- 
descended to this narrow mode of delineation. His soldiers, 
his sailors, his weavers, his tailors, are designated by other 
strokes than the predominance of certain phrases and figures 
in their conversation: for, though belonging to different de- 
partments of life, his persons are still men; and there are 
surely some moments in which the falconer might forget his 
hawks and his eyasses, the Doctor think not of his drugs, and 
the lawyer abandon his jargon. ven the mariners of that 
great artist, a race of men the most addicted to the phrase 
of their profession, are sailors only in their actual vocation, 
* Cheerly, cheerly, yare, yare, fall to’t yarely,” they exclaim 
on board the ship in the Tempest: but Trinculo and Ste- 
phano, in the enchanted island, divert us by a humour more 
genuine than the unvaried gibberish of the sea would have 
excited if sailors only had been kept before our eyes. 

Though we have long suspected, and have at length 
avowed our disbelief in, the wit and humour of this powerful 
writer, it is only to render him the more valuable homage. 
In the higher departments of his art he is still unrivalled ; 
viz. the power of tracing the great and hardy virtues of the 
human mind; those which, like the mountain-tree, acquire 
their vigour from the storms that assail them. He has 
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scarcely a competitor in painting the rougher and more 
savage lineaments of our nature, and unfolding the elementat 
strife of the passions during unsettled and turbulent periods. 
He is a complete master of the awful and terrific, and the 
fearful graces of Longinus are obedient to his call. We 
doubt whether his pencil is equally skilled in the portraiture 
of those less unquiet feelings, which grow up in the shade of do- 
mestic privacy; whether woman, who is often almost banished 
from his romances, could be drawn in her retiring and gentle 
attitudes, and in the full consummation of her modest and un- 
obtrusive charms, by a limner accustomed to fill his canvass 
with beings in whom a softer sex is only a milder hardihood, a 
courage equally daring but less robust. Of his peculiar and 
appropriate powers, Zhe Abbot will furnish abundant illus- 
tration in Magdalen Greeme and the Lady of Lochleven. As 
for old Dryfesdale, the Lochleven butler, we think that he is 
unnecessarily introduced. He conduces little to the business 
of the story; and he is a horrible bigot and deadly fanatic, 
on whose heart youth and beauty, and every human title to 
earthly respect and homage, worked no other effect but that 
of heightening its malice and exasperating its resentments. 
The poisoning scene was an unnecessary and superfluous 
horror. 

We are sorry to take leave for the present of this interest- 
ing author, by a graver reprehension than he has hitherto 
extorted: but we cannot abstain from mentioning his habitual 
and irreverent use of scriptural phrases. ‘They are the trea- 
sures over which those who want every other solace, and have 
been taught to rest on no other support, love to hang in the 
season of silent meditation, or at the consecrated periods of 
public devotion. Let them not be profaned by the light and 
unthinking adoption of them into vulgar discourse, or by 
rudely handling them on common and secular oceasions. 
They are words of life to the wretched, the oracles of truth 
to the devout, and ought not to be unnecessarily removed 
from the sacred volume that incloses them, to eke out the 
dialogue of a novel. We held our peace on this subject when 
we perused ‘ Ivanhoe :” but the offence has been repeated, 
and we can be silent no longer. We did not, however, ex- 
pect that the author would have judged it requisite to sustain 
the fanatic yet pious character of his Magdalen Greeme, by 
putting into her mouth, when she met Roland at St. Cuth- 
bert’s, that annunciation which enshrines as it were within it 
all the hopes of the righteous here, and all the enjoyments 
of the blessed hereafter, “* Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant!” It is indeed wholly out of keeping in reference 
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to the person in whose mouth it is put: it is possible, but 
improbable, that a zealous Catholic might have repeated it in 
the Latin vulgate: but the use of that hallowed ejaculation 
in English is wholly inconsistent with her tenets or her 
character. 

In the rapid career of his success, the author may not 
heed the admonitions which we have thus felt ourselves bound 
to venture: but it is in the dangerous hour of success that 
a writer most requires them. His works have brought 
him literary reputation, and something more durable and 
solid. He is now 


“6 Dives agris, dives positts in faenore nummis.” 


Yet what are these? The breath of fashionable applause 
frequently deserts its favourites, and veers to opposite direc- 
tions; and, as to the more substantial recompences, they 
would be dearly acquired with the inquietude which would 
prey on his honourable and ingenuous mind, if he were con- 
scious of having, by trifling with revered names and conse- 
crated expressions, lent the aid of his example to those who 
are labouring more directly to destroy the best hopes of man, 
and the dearest interests of the community. 





Art. IX. A Statistical, Commercial, and Political Description of 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Margarita, and Tobago: containing 
various Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative of the past and 
present State of these interesting Countries; from the French 
of M. Lavaysse; with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, 
by the Editor. 8vo. pp. 520. 15s. Boards. Whittaker. 1820. 


Art. X. The Reports on the present State of the United Provinces 
of South America; drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and Graham, 
Commissioners sent to Buenos Ayres by the Government of 
North America, and laid before the Congress of the United 
States ; with their accompanying Documents, occasional Notes 
by the Editor, and an Introductory Discourse, intended to pre- 
sent, with the Reports and Documents, a View of the present 
State of the Country, and of the Progress of the Independents. 
heey a Map. 8vo. pp. 360. gs.6d. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 


Art. XI. Voyage to South America, performed by Order of the 
American Government, in the Years 1817 and 1818, in the 
Frigate Congress. By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. Secretary 
to the Mission. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Allman. 1820. 


T2 first of these works is translated from the French of 
M. Lavaysse; the second and third are reprinted from 
the official Reports laid before the Congress of the United 
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States, by the commissioners sent out to Buenos Ayres, in 
the frigate Congress, in order to prepare an habitual relation 
of intercourse between the extant authorities there and the 
government of North-America. M. Lavaysse’s book, and the 
Reports, are introduced by extensive prefaces, and enriched with 
various notes; which display on the part of the English editor 
the requisite geographical information, and a liberal solicitude 
to draw the attention of the government and the commerce of 
this: country to the great importance of South America, as 
well as to the danger of losing a favourable connection by 
deferring to recognize the established authorities. ‘To each 
publication, also, an illustrative map is attached. 

The volume which treats of the northern part of South 
America is divided into ten chapters. The first describes 
Venezuela, and includes some account of the expedition of 
‘General Miranda: the second gives.a geographical sketch of 
Cumana, Cumanacoa, New Barcelona, Guiana, and Varinas: 
the third treats of the manners and customs, and the fourth 
of the industry and commerce; and much is said of the mer- 
cantile importance of New Barcelona,. which may serve as a 
specimen. 

‘ Inow proceed to describe the province or district of New 
Barcelona. This country is bounded on the east by the province 
of Caraccas, on the west by that of Cumana, properly speaking, 
and on the south by the Orinoco, which separates it from Guina. 
To the north is the chain of Bergantin, which proceeds from the 
mountains of Santa Martha, and loses itself in the sea at Cape 
de Paria. It is thinly inhabited and scantily cultivated, but less 
mountainous than those of Caraccas and Cumana. Its immense 
meadows feed numerous herds of oxen, horses, asses, and mules, 
and thousands of them are exported annually to the neighbouring 
colonies. There is also a great quantity of oxen slaughtered 


_ there, of which the meat is smoked, and is an object of consider- 


able trade. The port of Barcelona exported, during the peace of 
Amiens, and in one year, 132,000 oxen, 2100 horses, 84,000 
mules, 800 asses, 180,000 quintals of tassajo or smoked beef, 
36,000 ox hides, 4500 horse hides, and 6000 deer skins. In the 
environs of Barcelona there are cultivated various alimentary 
plants, including cocoa, of which there is a great consumption. 
There are not more exported from this province annually than 
200,000 quintals of cocoa, 3 to 4000 quintals of indigo, about 
2000 quintals of arnotta, and from 250 to 300,000 quintals of 
cotton. The merchandise is packed with much care in ox hides 
and deer skins of a square form, and those coverings are an ad- 
vantage in trade. Maize is also an article of growth and export- 
ation ; but there is seldom more of ‘it exported annually than 150 
to 200,000 sacks, of about 150 pounds each. The inhabitants of 
the country grow a little rice for their own use, but it has not yet 
become an article of commerce. | 
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‘ Although the fisheries furnish abundantly for the consumption 
of the inhabitants on the coasts of this district, and they derive an 
article of small traffic with the interior from them, they are very 
far from being as productive as those of Cumana, and the coasts 
of the islands of Margarita, Cubagua, and Coche. This district, 
though its extent is so great, has only two towns, Barcelona and 
Conception del Pao. In 1634, Don Juan Urpin laid the found- 
ations of Barcelona, on the Jeft bank of the river Neveri, and at 
a league from its mouth: the chief place of the establishment 
in this canton was then the town of Cumanagoto, situated at 
two leagues higher up the river, which is now only a miserable 
village.’ 


The greatest service, which this government could at pre- 
sent render to the commerce of the agitated districts, would 
be to open an unrestricted intercourse between the British 
West-India islands and these continental sea-ports. If we 
could suspend for a few years, experimentally, the subsisting 
commercial monopoly, and allow all the islands to supply 
themiselves at pleasure with continental productions, it would 
then soon be ascertained what was the natural course of trade, 
to what interchanges the relative state of demand and supply 
was most disposed, and in what ports these barters could most 
conveniently be accomplished. An increased consumption, 
and with it an increase of comfort, would soon overspread large 
districts ; and the residence of a free population would every 
where become necessary as the mediators of supply. 

With the fifth chapter begins a description of Trinidad. The 
maps in circulation are declared to be very incorrect; and 
some local improvements, such as a canal to unite the Oripo 
with the Oropuche, are stated to be pressingly wanted. 
The sixth and seventh chapters continue this statistical survey, 
and notice the progressive dryness, or drought, of ‘Trini- 
dad, in proportion as the woods are cut down. Much use 
is made of Bolinybroke’s Voyage to the” Demerary, which 
is cited with approbation, and of which we gave an account 
in our lviiith vol. p.1. Chapter viii. treats of Tobago, so 
called from the name given by the Caribs to the pipe, or ca- 
lumet, in which they smoak the herb kofzba, now called 
tobacco. ‘This island was ceded to Great Britain at the peace 
of 1763. An instructive account is given of a plantation 
belonging to Mr. Robley, which proves that a high degree of 

comfort is enjoyed by those negro-vassals who live under a 
benevolent master. Still the arbitrary power of inflicting 
severities ought to be narrowed ; and, above all, a law should 
be passed enacting that all people of colour are born free: 
thus reversing the axiom consecrated in Locke’s legislation for 
Carolina that partus sequitur VENTREM. 
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Chapter ix. contains philosophical inquiries concerning 
the negroes, and the tenth concerning the Indians, or indi- 
genous Americans. The author, after a residence of sixteen 


‘years among them, gives the opinion that no native inferiority 


of intellect precludes the acquisition of literature and science 
by these nations: but that, when they have our opportunities 
of instruction and habits of discipline, they will rival us in the 
pursuit of knowlege. He instances Mr. Lilet, a negro born 
in Madagascar, who has transmitted to the Institute of France 
some astronomical observations on the comet of 1811, which 
attest a great progress in mathematical science, made without 
a master, and by solitary study. — The plantation of Sir Wil- 
liam Young on St. Vincent’s is noticed as a model for the 
good and kind treatment of slaves. 


‘ Of all the British, French, and Spanish plantations I have 
known, the one on which the most admirable order is preserved, 
is undoubtedly that of Sir William Young at St. Vincent’s. This 
plantation, delightfully situated partly on the declivity of a hill 
and partly in the plain, on the sea-coast, is watered by a fine river. 
The negroes are as well lodged as the substantial peasantry in the 
finest countries of Europe, while their properties are inviolable. 
The father of the present proprietor always took care that, in his 
absence, the plantation should be managed by a man of known 
humanity, and his worthy son follows the example. There, nei- 
ther the manager or his deputies have the privilege of flogging the 
negroes. When a negro has committed a fault, the manager or 
overseer gives an account of it to the attorney, who pronounces 
sentence, after having heard the accused and the witnesses he 
produces in his defence. It is well known at St. Vincent’s that 
this plantation is that of the whole island on which the fewest 
crimes are committed, and a whole year sometimes passes without 
the necessity of punishing a negro on it, whilst a day seldom oc- 
curs but some negro is flogged on the adjacent estates. Amongst 
other excellent regulations made by Sir William, one deserves to 
be particularly noticed: as soon as the physician has declared a 
negress with child, she is dispensed from all work, and not re- 

uired to labour until one month after child-birth. As long as 
she suckles her infant, she is allowed two hours more repose 
every day than the other negroes, and on Saturday she is not per- 
mitted to work. If she has two children, she has two free days, 
without reckoning Sunday, which all the others have. Should she 
have three, she is allowed three days; in short, she has a day free 
for each child of which she is the mother, so that the negress 


who has six children is exempted from all work at the plantation. 


So that her whole time is free for the duties of housewifery, and 
she does not the less receive her rations of seven pots of meal and 
four pounds of salt meat and fish, as well as a similar ration for 
each of her children. There are on this plantation a chaplain 
and physician, who take the greatest care of the negroes; for Sir 
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William Young has never employed any but men of probity. The 
population is so encreased on the estate, that not only has there 
been no necessity for a long time past to purchase any negroes, 
but there were in 1806 more than the number necessary for cul-° 
tivating it; and yet the proprietor has had the good sense and 
humanity not to sell any of his slaves, by whom he is adored. 
When his father died at St. Vincent’s, the negroes presented a 
etition praying that the remains of their dear master might be 
interred in the plantation ; thus it was that they still called him in 
1804; and I have seen those of them who wept in pronouncing 
his name, though it was then more than twenty years since his 
death ! When the body of Sir William was conveyed on board a 
vessel anchored off the wharf of the plantation, to be sent to 
England, for the purpose of being deposited in the vault of his 
ancestors, the negroes who could not obtain boats to accompany 
it on board swam after it as far as the ship; and respectable 
persons in the island have assured me, that some who were not 
good swimmers drowned themselves in this pious enterprize.’ 


An appendix collects various public documents, such as Sir 
Thomas Picton’s Proclamation, the Act of Independence of 
the Confederation of Venezuela, the Correspondence of General 
Bolivar relative to certain Spanish prisoners, the Act of In- 
stallation of the second Congress of Venezuela, and Bolivar’s 
Speech to them on accepting the supreme command: it in- 
cludes a striking exhortation to abolish negro slavery. 

The editor of the American Reports thus relates, in his 
curious and interesting introductory discourse, the commence- 
ment of the independence of Buenos Ayres: 


‘In 1810, intelligence arrived of the flight of the junta of Seville. 
The cause of Spain seemed desperate, and the Viceroy himself, 
confounded by the destruction of those from whom his authority 
emanated, did all but invite the inhabitants to free him from the 
burthen of government. ‘Thus the revolution arose not so much 
from any plan as from the spontaneous course of events. It was 
the work of time and accident more than of man. In the gene- 
rality of political convulsions it is easy to fix upon a few indivi- 
duals, and say, These were the men from whom such and such 
changes originated, and had they not appeared, the old order of 
things might have continued unassailed. This cannot be affirmed 
of any who have taken an active share in the changes at Buenos 
Ayres. None of the actors there have done any thing, which 
might not and which would not have been done, by any man of 
common understanding and common courage, placed in the same 
circumstances. They employed not cabal or intrigue: they only 
yielded to the impetuous current of events. They were in fact 
the heads of a people, not the leaders of a faction. 

‘ A revolution is for the most part the work of one class of the 
community. But at Buenos Ayres all the natives concurred in the 


changes that were effected: the Europeans alone made opposition. 
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It was a struggle not of the poor against the rich, but of the rich 
and poor conjunctly against the oppressors of their country. The 
men of property, as became them, have been conspicuous for their 


‘public spirit, and their sons have crowded to fill the ranks of the 


atriot armies. 

‘ When changes are the fruit of conspiracy, they are regulated 
by the views of ambitious individuals, and it is impossible to say 
where they will stop. All will be destroyed, that is the object of 
fear or dislike to the rulers of the revolutionary tempest. From 
this calamity, the greatest that can befall a nation, Buenos Ayres 
has escaped. As her inhabitants proceeded no further than they 
were led by events, they only threw off the Spanish yoke, and 
substituted another supreme authority in its stead. Every thing 
else, in the internal administration of the country, remains as 
before. The rights of property have never once been infringed. 
The cabildos or municipalities have continued in the exercise of 
all their former prerogatives. 

‘¢ As arevolution frees men from the restraints of law, at the 
same time that it calls the most violent passions into operation, it 
exhibits in most cases a series of atrocious crimes. Buenos Ayres 
has not been deformed by any stains of this kind. Parties have 
of course arisen in its bosom, but their mutual fury has never 
terminated in bloodshed. 

‘ Thus the subversion of the Spanish authority in the provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata was justified by the strongest reasons; it 
was forced upon the inhabitants by events, rather than painfully 
accomplished by'design or labour; it was the work, not ofa party, 
but of all the native population, whether rich or poor; it was car- 


ried no further than necessity required, and it was not polluted by 
the perpetration of any euormities.’ 


To this introduction succeed, first, the report of Mr.Rodney, 
and then the report of Mr. Graham: both of which include 
a good statistical survey of the country; giving a concise 
sketch of its history, a more elaborate account of its geography, 
and a lively picture of the dispositions, tendencies, and pursuits 
of the inhabitants, together with an appreciation of their 
consumption and production. ‘These two Reports may differ 
slightly in their points of view, and may occasionally supply 
each other’s deficiencies: but in general they are similar, and 
almost tautologous, ‘The ensuing estimate of the population 


occurs in the report of Mr. Graham; who, of the two, is the 
more ardent friend to liberty: 


‘ Estimate of the Population of the Provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
Cordova, Tucuman, Mendoza or Cuyo, and Salta, under the 


Names of the different Towns or Districts which send Repre- 
sentatives to the Congress. 


‘ By an imperfect census, taken, it is believed, in 1815, Buenos 


Ayres contained 98,105, excluding troops and transient persons, 
and Indians. 
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By more recent estimates, 
A. 





ae aa yD 
Excluding Excluding Including 





Indians. Indians. Indians. 
Buenos Ayres - - 105,000 120,000 250,000 
Cordova - - - 75,000 75,000 100,000 
Tucuman - - - 45,000 45,000 20,000 
Santiago del Estero - 45,000 60,000 
Valle de Catamarca - 36,000 40,000 
Rioja - - ~ - 20,000 20,000 
San Juan - - - 34,000 34,000 
Mendoza - - - 38,000 38,000 
San Luis « - - 16,000 16,000 
Jujuy - - - - 25,000 25,000 
Salta” - - - - — 50,000 50,000 








489,000 523,000 


_—— 





‘ Provinces of Upper Peru. 


Cochabamba - - - 100,000 120,000 200,000 
Potosi - - - - 112,000 112,000 250,000 
Plata, or Charcas - - 112,000 112,000 175,000 
La Paz - - - - 300,000 
under the name 
Puno } of Santa Crue 120,000 1 50,000 
de la Sierra 
Oruro - - - - 30,000 50,000 
Paraguay - - - 300,000 


Banda Oriental and 
Entre Rios - - 


‘ Note. —It is not understood that any part of the province of 
Corrientes, or that of the city or district of Santa Fé, is included 
in this estimate ; and some districts of some of the other provinces 
may be omitted.’ 


- 50,000 


The appendix contains a translation of the historical sketch 
of the revolution of South America, by Dr. Gregorio Funes, 
Dean ‘of Cordova (a long and valuable document): a Ma- 
nifesto declaratory of independence, issued by the ruling 
authorities in the province of Rio de la Plata: Notes by the 
American Secretary of State: Provisional Regulations for the 
government of the province of La Plata, which is an extensive 
constitutional code; and official Letters of the administrative 
authorities. Some explanatory notes are affixed. 

The voyage of Mr. Brackenridge (who was secretary to the 
commission of Messrs. Rodney, Graham, and Bland,) compre- 
hends most of the information collected by the two preceding 
writers, and conveys in a more amusing shape a great body of 
additional instruction. He dedicates his book to Sir James 
Mackintosh, as a tribute of gratitude for the exertion of that 
eloquence which, to use the author’s words, ¢ illumines the 
British 
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British senate,’ ‘ which is brightly reflected across the Atlantic,’ 
and ‘which comprehends and fully appreciates the future 
destinies of America.’ 

A copious introduction treats of the importance of Spanish 
America, and includes original remarks on tlhe population, 
the state of learning and information, the Spanish system of 
finance, soneeanial policy, and colonial government. The 
various obstacles to the revolution are considered in detail ; 
and an opinion is hazarded that the eventual line of traffic 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans will not cross the 
isthmus of Darien, where it is narrowest, but will stretch 
from Guasacualco to Tehuantepec in the Mexican territory. 
The oppressive character of the Spanish institutions may be 
judged by the following anecdote : 


¢ A learned Mexican, Don Jose de Roxas, who died at New 
Orleans in 1811, was denounced by his own mother, for having a 
volume of Rousseau in his possession ; and for this offence he was 
confined within the prisons of the Inquisition for several years. 
He finally effected his escape to the United States, but it was 
several months before he could be convinced that the theory of 
the American government, as explained to him, could really be 
reduced to practice. He became afterwards a most enthusiastic 
admirer of our political institutions.’ 


The author sailed from Norfolk in Virginia to Rio Janeiro, 
which city he describes as in a rapid state of improvement ; 
the removal thither of the Portuguese court having tempted 
the construction of innumerable villas on the romantic moun- 
tains which surround the haven. Great admiration was 
expressed by the Portuguese at the exquisite neatness of the 
American frigate Congress, and of her crew. ‘The coronation 
of the king took place during Mr. B.’s stay, and occasioned 
repeated and very splendid illuminations. 

A general view of Brazil is given in the second chapter; 
and the subsequent table of its population is communicated 
from an authentic quarter: 


‘ Provinces. ‘ Chief Cities. 

‘ Pernambuco - 550,000 Pernambuco ~- 40,0c0 
Bahia - - 500,000 + #£«Bahia_ - - 90,000 
Minas’ - - 384,000 Villa Rica - 20,000 
Rio de Janeiro - 400,000 Rio Janeiro - 90,000 
St. Paulo - 300,000 St.Paul - - 20,000 
Rio Grande + 250,000 Portalegre - 3,000 
Maranham - 200,000 Maranham - 20,000 
Para - - 150,000 Para o - 15,000 
MattoGrosso - 100,0co Cuyaba - - 30,000 


Goyaz - = 170,000 Villa Boa 


5,000" 





Total - 3,000,c00 
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In the third chapter, the writer details the passage from the 
mouth of the Plata to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, which 
are described. ‘The American commissioners were visited by 
the principal inhabitants, and an illumination was ordered in 
honour of their arrival. The recognition of their independ- 
ence, by so important a naval power, appeared to the Buenos 
Ayreans like the birth-day of their nation. — As this town and 
district have been repeatedly delineated in English books, we 
shall rather quote the somewhat episodical account of General 
Artigas: 


‘ General Carrera had paid a visit some time before to Artigas, 
and from what I gathered from him, his gratification was not high. 
He painted him as a kind of half savage, possessing strong natural 
mind, taciturn, but shrewd in his remarks when he chose to 
speak. He wore no uniform or mark of distinction, and took up 
his abode in a cart or waggon, caring little for the refinements or 
comforts of civilized life, to which, in fact, he had never been 
much accustomed. His life had been passed in the plains, and he 
had an aversion to living in towns, and to the constraints of po- 
lished society. His residence then was at a small village on the 
Rio Negro, called Purification, consisting of a few huts constructed 
with mud, or ox hides; but his seat of government often shifted 
place. He lives on the same fare, and in the same manner, with 
the gauchos around him, being in truth nothing but a gaucho him- 
self. When told of a pamphlet published against him at Buenos 
Ayres, he spoke of it with the utmost indifference, and said, ** My 
people cannot read.” He has about him a small body of men, 
who are considered regular soldiers, but his chief force consists 
of the herdsmen of the plains; its numbers, therefore, extremely 
fluctuating, as it cannot be kept long together. His followers 
are greatly attached to him. His fame and superior intellect com- 
mands their respect, at the same time that he indulges them in a 
certain kind of familiarity, which wins their affections.* A few 
simple words, liberty, country, tyrants, &c. to which each one at- 
taches his own meaning, serve as the ostensible bond of their union, 
which in reality arises from ‘ their pre-disposition to an unre- 
Strained roving life.’ His authority is perfectly absolute, and 
without the slightest control; he sentences to death, and orders 
to execution, with as little formality as a dey of Algiers. He is 
under the guidance of an apostate priest, of the name of Monte- 
rosa, who acts as his secretary, and writes his proclamations and 
letters ; for although Artigas has not a bad head, he is by no means 
good at inditing. Monterosa professes to be in the literal sense, 
a follower of the political doctrines of Paine +; and prefers the 
constitution of Massachusetts as the most democratic, without 





‘ * They address him by the familiar name of pepe.’ 
‘ + Paine’s Common Sense, and the American Constitutions, 
have been widely circulated in every part of South America.’ 
seeming 
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seeming to know that the manners and habits of a people are very 
important considerations. The men bearing arms under Artigas 
probably amount to six or eight thousand, but the number at any 
time embodied is much Jess; the want of commissaries and regular 
supplies rendering it impossible to keep them together. The 
neighbouring Indian tribes are also devoted to him, principally 
through the means of his adopted son, an Indian named Andres *, 
I give the impression left on my mind from the conversation of the 
General; it is possible I may have mingled in‘this statement some- 
thing of what I may have heard from others.’ 


Chap. iv. mentions the celebration of the independence of 
Chili, and gives an account of many events which led to that 
result. 

An extensive appendix terminates the first volume, in which 
are comprized the Reports of Messrs. Rodney and Graham, 
already noticed. 

Volume II. is divided into six chapters; of which the first 
and second contain observations on the geography and his- 
tory of the United Provinces of the South: the third appre- 
ciates their military force, their public revenue, their commercial 
capabilities, and the state of learning and information: the 
fourth is an historical section, which relates the principal oc- 
currences at Buenos Ayres since the commencement of their 
revolution: the fifth details miscellaneous observations on 
the police, state of society and manners, and other character- 
istic features of this adolescent empire; and in the sixth 
chapter the commissioners, having completed their inquiries, 
re-embark on board the Congress. In its return, the ship 
touched at Bahia, or San Salvador, a city rivalling in popu- 
lation the metropolis of Brazil, but less picturesquely situated. 
The voyagers next anchored at the island of Margaritta, and 
carried thither the first news of the victory of Maipu; the 
effect of which at Venezuela, in giving spirits to the patriots, 





‘ * These Indians have occasioned great terror in the settle- 
ments on the Parana. I saw several families at Buenos Ayres 
who had fled down the river in consternation, even from the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Fé. Mr. Bonpland, the celebrated naturalist, 
had intended to ascend the river for the purpose of pursuing his 
researches, but was prevented by the accounts he heard of the 
Indians around that place ; the defeat of the troops of Buenos Ayres 
was chiefly effected by them in the thick woods of the Entre Rios. 
This philosopher, whose opinien is worth attending to, observed to 
me, ‘ It is a fortunate circumstance that Artigas is very old, and 
cannot live long, otherwise it would be in his power to do irrepar- 
able mischief.” ’ : 
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is noticed. Many particulars of the state of public opinion 
and public strength are communicated. 

A letter on South-American affairs, addressed by an Ame- 
rican to Mr. Monroe, the President of the United States, is 
preserved in the appendix, in which the following character 
is given of General San Martin. The writer is discussing the 
question whether that General or Puerrydon is most likely to 
become the supreme ruler in the new republic: 


‘ I put it to the good sense of any one, in such a state of things, 
who is likely to be the military despot, the one who is at the head 
of the civil government, or the man who has the command of the 
army, who has dazzled the people by brilliant success, who is re- 
ceived in the different cities through which he passes with triumphs 
and every demonstration of public admiration? This man is SAN 
Martin, the liberator of Chili. When to his good fortune and 
talents, he adds the character of a virtuous man, is it reasonable 
to suppose that he will not be looked to as the first man of the re- 
public? What has been related to me of this man leads me 
almost to believe that South America, too, has her Washington. 
When San Martin restored Chili to liberty and independence, 
he was tendered the supreme directorship by the cabildo, but this 
he magnanimously declined, declaring that his business was com- 
pleted, that he was about to leave them to form a government for 
themselves! To avoid the honors which were preparing for him 
at St. Jago, he stole out unobserved on his return to Buenos 
Ayres, but was overtaken by a deputation, requesting him, at 
least, to accept the-sum of twenty thousand dollars, for the pur- 
pose of bearing his expences. This he positively refused. On 
his approach to Buenos Ayres, every preparation was made by the 
inhabitants to receive him in the most distinguished manner ; 
twenty thousand people waited on the road at which he was to 
enter! The Chilians, in one of the first acts of their government, 
voted a sum of money to repay the republic of La Plata the ex- 
pence of the expedition, and then by consent of the latter took 
the army into their own service: San Martin returned to assume 
the command, and the manner in which he was received by the 
grateful inhabitants of Santiago, has been detailed in our news- 
papers. It was not unlike the reception given to our own Wash- 
ington in Philadelphia. It is only in popular governments, that a 
real triumph can ever take place ; it 1s only here that this genuine 
and highest of jall earthly rewards can await the virtuous and the 
brave. — The independent republic of La Plata and Chili, through 
San Martin, have, in all probability, by this time, given liberty 
and independence to their brethren of Peru.’ 


In one respect, the revolutionary authorities in the revolted 
Spanish colonies appear to us to have acted unwisely ; namely, 
In issuing letters of marque, and encouraging an extensive 
practice of privateering. All the profit of these predatory 
expe- 
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expeditions passes into the hands of American and English 
adventurers, who are progressively reviving a pernicious buc- 
caneering system, and converting the Gulf of Mexico into a 
nest of pirates. These illicit gains may be acquired at the ex- 
pence of loyal Spaniards, and thus in some degree cripple the 
resources of an opponent party : but still they are all made at 
the cost of the country which grants the letters of marque, 
and must considerably retard the regular natural progress of 
opulence in the various sea-ports whose shipping is thus of- 
fered as the prize of courage, indeed, but also as the premium 
of robbery. Surely, it would have been more worthy of the 
cause of independence to endeavour to confine the mischiefs 
of warfare to organized armies and fleets; and, if possible, 
wholly to exempt from it the lives and fortunes of private 
individuals, : 

That Venezuela, that Buenos Ayres, that Chili, and that 
Peru, will eventually find it necessary to make their local 
governments independent of each other, is rendered probable 
by their geographical situation: but they may well be expected 
to find in a common language, and in the habit of connection 
with the same mother-country, a sufficient motive for federal 
union, and for co-operating in purposes of external defence 
and interior improvement. Should this union endure, it will 
prepare the growth of one of the most important empires 
which the world has ever seen. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For SEPTEMBER, 1820. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 12. The Comforter. A Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d.sewed. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1820. 

The author of this pious little book hopes that the reader will 
not sit down to its perusal while his ears are vibrating with more 
popular strains. This is a very natural request, but quite super- 
fluous, we conceive, in point of fact: such extremely serious 
numbers as the present not being likely to be taken up immedi- 
ately after the datt/e in *« Marmion,” or the description of Greece 
in “* Childe Harold.” It is not, however, the solemnity of his 
matter alone which stands in the way of this author’s popularity. 
The present age manifests no indisposition to religious reading : 
but some neatness of expression, and some music of versification, 
are indispensably necessary to secure attention to a sacred sub- 
ject. This writer is too diffuse, and too feeble, to expect success : 
he means excellently well, we are assured, and he is now and then 
more fortunate in the execution of his design: but we feel it im- 

possible 
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possible to select any animated description, any scene of passion, 
or any finished common-place, from his tedious performance. 
Speaking of the harmonious sounds produced by the waving and 
rustling of boughs and leaves, he thus addresses the reader : 


‘ Dost not think 

Thy soul was never rightly struck upon by sound, 
Till waken’d by those accents? Harmony, 

Skill beyond thought benignantly contriv’d ! 
Where not a sound is not in unison, 

And doth not strike upon the very chord 

Of soft emotion ’twas ordained to thrill. 
Delicious harmony ! to Sorrow’s ear 

Better attemper’d than the eager trill 

Of the aspiring welcomer of day : 

Or hers who sings in covert, whether da 

Gild and enlighten the enamell’d mead, 

Or night, with all its darkness and its dews, 

Chill into silence every breast less warm ; 

Having her spring of rapture in herself, 

Her little throat can never half convey 

Each flower brocaded on earth’s mantle green,’ — &c. &c. 








Referring to the rich, (we believe, ) this indistinct versifier thus 
expresses himself : 


‘ Like him that wak’d in Eden, they are doom’d 
After short essay of surpassing good, 

Their lively frames all organiz’d for joy, 

Of such fine texture as in happier climes © 

Drinks in, well-pleas’d, the genial atmosphere, — 

To fall to earth, and labour on a soil 

Perverse and rugged. They are as the sole 

Of the soft woman, delicate and fine, 

Form’d to repose on silken tapestry, 

And never venturing to touch the ground, 

That flies in torture over rock and stone, 

Envying the tann’d and thick-skinn’d labourer ; 

And weeps its luxury in tears of blood, 

When the lost battle and the hosts at hand 

Forewarn the high-born daughters of a tewn 

To fly away upon their tender feet.’ 


‘ The sole of the soft woman’ is very original. 
‘ Its splendid and indéfinable round, (p. 42.) 





affords a striking example of novel accentuation. The Arsis and 
Thesis change places ad libitum in many modern instances of 


orthoepy: but it is rarely that we are furnished with so happy a 
specimen as the above. 





‘ As if the grave regorg’d unchang'd its prey.’ 


ae is peculiarly melodious. Cui bono such versification as 
this? 


‘ Except 
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‘ Except by due induction we have drawn 
From facts collated.’ P. 62. 


‘ We may conceive impassibility.’ P. 63. 


« As thou didst shout, ‘* Well done !” 
Conscience awoke, and mutters, “‘ Scarce begun 
The stated task appointed thee to do, 

Or e’er thou rest indeed: arise, pursue 


These lines are from ‘ The Sabbath,’ a poem in rhyme, subjoined 
to * The Comforter,’ in blank verse. 

We are bound, in charity to all parties concerned, to advise 
the author to give a long sabbath to his pious Pegasus, and not 
even to take him out on a Sunday’s journey for years to come. 


Art.13. One Lay ofa Night Harper to his Queen. Edited by 
Joseph Senwod. 8vo. Pamphlet. Printed for the Author. 
1820. 

We must rank this little poetical effusion among the best which 
have appeared on a subject deeply involving our national character 
and honour. Its merit does not entirely depend on the laudatory 
strain in which it is written: for it displays spirit and power in 
the composition, and is expressed in bold and figurative diction, 
though somewhat too elevated and glaring even for “‘ the language 
of the gods.” Considering it only as a poetical production, it 
would appear to belong to that species of composition which 
manifests rude and untutored strength ; — the vigour and ebullition 
of youthful power, without check or restraint, and without the 
polish and cultivation of maturer genius. The language and 
versification are often broken and perplexed, the sense is occa- 
sionally obscure, and the poetry is unequally sustained: yet 
‘* with all its imperfections on its head,” it breathes the spirit of 
greatness and enthusiasm. 





199 9? 


I. 


¢ How like a winter-morning’s sun, 
Without a glory, though uprisen, 
Revisiting his world, thro’ dun 
Clouds, that would make the heavens his prison, 
She looks! When shut from his blue throne, 
Thro’ storm-eclipse far greater shewn, 
Their bloodied phalanx gives him splendour not his own. 


2. 


« All hail! still welcome as the sun, 
Tho’ on our mournful hail! farewell 
Hangs like a cloud, a thundering one 
Which day-break’s gorgeous spectacle 
O’ercurtains in the east; when black 
Storms drive from his grand morning break 
Of blue, day’s mourning monarch back, 
Yet his own purple pomps blush round his parting track. 


‘ The 
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3. 
‘ The heart of Albion leaped toward her, 

Her genius with a shout of thunder 
Mounted her white wails ; God to guard her, 

Sent down a mighty angel under 
A cherub babe’s white garb — thine, pity, 
To make each heart a stirring city, 

ove-fortified, ’gainst armies and banditti! 


4. 
¢ Yet must no prayers for her be said, 
None bless her — none — no arms enfold her; 
No crown adorn her homeless head ; 
Her empty throne must stand and moulder ; 
Her bones no weeping subjects lay 
By hers who loved her ; but Time say 
He knows not of her out-cast clay ! 


<. 
‘ No prayers for her? — Yet, ruthless fools! 
With reverence to each sacred wall, 
Churches are of our hands and tools; 
Why, in ten thousand temples, all 
Immortal as their God who framed, 
She ts, and ever shall be named 
Yo Him! in sou] — in his own worship-place proclaimed. 
6. 
‘ No crown for her? its golden thorns 
Keep tlien! what countless pearly gems 
In Britain’s eyes repay her scorns, 
Outshine her ravished diadems ! 
Be heaven her husband ? —- 


Independently of all party-feeling and opinions, these lines may 
be called poetical, perhaps, by those who understand them. 


Art.14. Orient Harping: a Desultory Poem, in Two Parts. 
By John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 12mo. 73. Boards. 
Westley. 1820. 

‘© Non tali anatio, nec defensoribus islis !”’ 

Well may our Rericion thus exclaim, if we may venture to 
use such a personification. Here is a book full of that grotesque 
mixture of piety and profane jesting, which distinguished the 
speeches and writings of the Puritans of former days ; and which 
is the characteristic of modern Methodists, both in and out of 
the Established Church. We have no means of knowing to 
which class the present Calcutta missionary belongs: but he is 
certainly destitute of that solemn awe and reverence of feeling, 
when talking of religious subjects, which become a member of any 
church when so talking, and which are still more plainly suited to 
a professed propagator of our holy faith. 


In a poem called ‘ Heaven,’ we have this passage : 
LEV. SErT. 1820. H — § Ye 
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‘ Ye merry Englishmen 
Beware the smoking board at Christmas time, 
Groaning beneath the weight, or roast, or boiled, 
Of beef! yea, I repeat, of beef beware ! 

You deem my roguish pen ironical, 

My sage advice obtrusive ! thus it is 

That mortals vain, howe’er we sing or preach, 
(For bards may preach) are poor, vain mortals still ! 
What, smiling ?— Then pursue your fleshly course. 
Begin the meal carniverous, and call 

Your jolly neighbours in to noble cheer, 

Cheer worthy of such motley guests, for each 

A table champion looks redoubtable, 

With nose majestic, red and ample cheeks, 

And ampler belly. Nor less a champion bold 
Of shadowy aspect, and lank countenance, 

Full apt to wield the greasy knife and fork 

Js he, who scarce has flesh to hide his ribs, 
Whose every meal is lost on wretch so bony. 
Draw in ye longing ranks, ye hungry souls, 
Nearer the table come, if near ye may 

Or can, with corporation such as yours 
Approach! the whitened towel with cleanly care 
Tuck close beneath your chins, Jest gravy-drop 
From overflowing mouth should luckless fall, 
And luckless spoil the waistcoat, neat and trim, 
Preserved for holiday and manly feast. 

But, still remember, sirs, if minds refined 

As yours must be, upward aspire to Heaven 

Of swarthy Hindoo, (for I late have heard 

That English Christians now are grown devout, 
And long for kind release from cumbering clay, 
That they may, disembodied, rise to bliss ; 
Basking themselves in the light of divers gods, 
And rapt, contemplate each unearthly form 

And hue, and variegated attribute, ) 

No corner there shall bless your piety.’ 





If an author really intended to check any propensity to ezcess, 
at a time when social cheerfulness is not only allowed but required, 
was this the best manner which he could adopt to execute his 
rational design ? 

What is to be gained to piety, or what fruit, indeed, of any sort 
but deep disgust can be gathered, from such descriptions as the 
subjoined ? 


‘ Oh, I have heard 

Of fearful places in the world of mortals 

Where murderers’ bones do lie, and whiten, and rot, 
And the dank smell of death is ever there, 

And the fat earth throws up a rancid grass 

Dull green, and vervain patches. Slinking dogs 
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Grow] there, and snuffle o’er the perished garbage, 
Or howl unmeaningly as though they saw 
Bad men, their masters once, rise into form 
From the soft mould — but these are idle things. 
No place on earth, no charnel-house like this : 
Sculls, rawbones, putrid limbs, and puking worms ; 
Worms, rolling through and through, all riotous 
Glutting on festered flesh, or lazy sleeping 
Surcharged with rottenness. Here beasts unclean, 
Depraved and wolfish, of no earthly name, 
Deep howling, roam their never-ending round. 
Sinners may rest not here ; hurried along 
They move in groups distempered. See, they smite 
Their breasts, they tear their shagged hair despairing ; 
With clenched fist in sudden fear they start, 
Or slow and sullen wind their gloomy way, 
Hand locked in hand, wringing with doleful cry : 
Emaciated features speak each grief 

' E’er pictured on the madman’s visage. Wan 
The rivelled cheek. The hollow dark eye shooting 
With maniac vacancy; there sit remorse, 
Indignant scorn, and malice brooding phrensy ; 
There envy scowls, and rage impotent burns.’ 








The elegant accentuation of ‘ impotent’ has a similar example, 
to keep it in countenance, in the very first paragraph of this 
‘ Orient Harping,’ as it is fantastically intitled. That paragraph 


we shall now quote, as a sufficient clue to the character and spirit 
of the whole publication. 


‘Orient HARPING. 


‘ The Prelude. 


‘ The orient panorama, glowing grand, 
Strange to the eye of poesy; the depths 

\ Of jungle shade; the wild immensity 
Of forests rank with plenitude, where trees. 
Foreign to song display their mighty forms, 





, And clothe themselves with all the pomp of blossom ; 
, The fervid heavens; the hot consuming wind ; 
S 6 


| The fierce delirium of north-western storms 
Black with vehémence; the vicissitude 
Of shape and hue afloat upon the sky, 
When the full clouds are tossed upon the gale ; 
The village thronged with sable peasantry ; 
The temple, dark abode of numerous gods 
Of all complexions in chromatic glory, 
Of various structure, tall, or short and round, 

Brittle, but comely to the admiring eye, 

Or tough and serviceable, made to last 

As gods should last ; the shasters still more crowded 

wl With unintelligible things ; the Cross 
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Of Jesus Christ victorious in the land 
Of heathens shrouded now in moral gloom, 
The Muse discursive sings. 


‘ She sings as suits 
Her moody mind, descriptive with light touch 
Praising sweet Nature’s fantasies. Enrapt 
In waking dreams she urges the bold wings 
Of thought to wider flight, or sober grown 
With grave sarcasm chants of absurd things, 
Or humorous, quaintly thrums a chord or two ; 
Then solemn dwells upon the works of God 
Seen every where, most felt with blessed power 
Resting upon the soul of man renewed.’ 


Our readers will have noticed the word ‘ vehémence.’ 

We could easily multiply quotations, to shew how happily the 
author has attained his worthy object of associating the absurd 
and the religious: an object, alas! which he seems to have in 
common with many of his cotemporaries. Would to Heaven 
that any word from us might be effectual in exciting a caution in 
our various Missionary Societies, as to that one particular quality 
of judgment, in the persons whom they select to carry their im- 
portant objects into execution! 

The rapid succession of the divine and human needs not startle 
any reader, after the foregoing specimens:—but still we do 
wonder when we meet such passages as these : 


‘« Glory to God! 
Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
Good will to men.’”? — Thy fame, Oh Wilberforce,’ &c. 


Well may this be called a ‘ Desultory Poem’ ! 


Art. 15. Harold; or The English King. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Dyer Dew. 8vo. 2s. Wilson. 1820. 

This play was written and printed by the same individual. 
Remembering the fame of Richardson, and being always sincerely 
desirous to encourage those who are in any degree connected with 
literature, we are unwilling to visit this author with the punishment 
due to the sins of presumption: but we do seriously exhort him 
to reflect, and to take the advice of his friends, on the expediency 
of publishing such matter as the subjoined. 





¢ Act I.—SceEnE 1. 


¢ St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
‘ Aldred, Archbishop of York ; Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia ; Morcar, Earl of Northumberland ; and 
Nobles, are assembled, previous to the coronation of Harold. 


« Aldred. Most holy prelates! mighty nobles! 
Now minister we in our joyous rite ; 
Joy, too powerful for weak fruition ; 
That to invigorate, our heavy grief 
Let us disburden into the current, 
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Flowing from all hearts freely forth, 
Pierced by affliction for the beloved king, 
The regal protector of the holy church! 

* Stigand. As in reverential hope we live, 
The gracious monarch’s immortality ! 

Hiolds in the regions presence, and translation, 
Where, to the passenger of probatory life, 
Sacred church shews the habitations of the just, 
In heav’nly solace, we our grief forego; 

Our high purpose bringing to accomplishment. 

‘ LE. Edwin. Holy prelates! most noble countrymen ¢ 
Let us partake of the sacramental cup, 

Having hearkened unto the people’s voice 

Exclaiming, Harold, son of Godwin, let be King! 
‘ E. Mor. Holy dignitaries! great peers! 

The beloved monarch, affable, and benign, 

Was, unto aliens, of favour large dispenser ; 

Normans, their plumes upraising in o’erblown pride, 

Reviled the sufferings of native subject. 

When, as we spake thy gracious name, 

Burst on free air, in clamour to the skies, 

The matchless praise of England’s faithful friend ! 

Gaining their voice, thou fill the vacant throne. 

‘ Aldred. Behold, great lord, the nobles iterate 

The wishes of the people’s yearning hearts. 
Holy church, blending her choice in unity, 
Ordains to me the charge majestical, 
Thee to present the symbol of their duties. 
[ Aldred offers the crown, and presents Harold with the cup of 
sacrament, who takes the cup, and advances to the altar.) 

‘ K. Har. Ministers of Heaven, permeating the universe,, 

By this cup, in holy remembrance 

Of divinest amity, left by the merciful 
Redeemer of the world, ’fore ye we swear 
To govern in forbearance, justice, 
Clemency ! 

‘ Choir sing. ‘ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young.” 

Powers prescient! pre-eminent! 
Who from your kingdom dispatched angelic 
Minister, to move the waters of the Judaen pool, 
To work at once but single cure ; 
Into this cup infuse your excellence, 
And by good deed, our will consecrate. 
[ Aldred puts the crown on the head of Harold.) 

‘ Ald. Long live Harold, prosper. King of England! 

‘ Choir sing. “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” 

[Sound of trumpets makes known the coronation to the people, 


King Harold in the interval ascends the throne.’ 
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We leave this passage with our readers; only asking them 
whether, in the complicated extravagance of modern productions, 
they ever encountered a more excentric style of versification, a 


more peculiar strain of phraseology, than that of ¢‘ Harold, or the 
English King ?” 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Italian Don Juan; or Memoirs of the Devil 
Sacripanti, the Brigand of the Apennines. Translated freely 
from the Italian. By M. H. Milner, Author of “ Barmecide,” 
“« Jew of Lubeck,” &c. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Chapple. 1820. 
The late resuscitation of the celebrated Don Juan, in a masterly 

poem, has had the usual effect in such cases; viz. that of giving 

rise to extravagant imitations and impositions of the name, both 
in prose and verse. In the former we may include the present 
production, of which the origin is attributed to a hermit of 

Mount Pausilippo; who, ‘ urged by the reports from those who 

visited him, of the adventures of the famous Sacripanti, resolved 

to dedicate his moments of leisure to commit them to paper in 
the order in which they occurred.’ His successor in the hermitage 

‘found, ina hole of the wall, closed up with a stone, a small roll 

of paper.’ This, of course, he ingenuously communicates to a 

friend, who kindly communicates it to the translator, who oblig- 

ingly communicates it to the public. 

Since the explosion of this system of literary telegraphical 
communication in the novels and tales of Mackenzie, we were not 
prepared to see it so soon and so clumsily revived ; and the trans- 
lator had better at once have given us his authority, or omitted 
the matter altogether. Respecting the character and achievements 
of the hero, whether of foreign or indigenous growth, we really 
do not think that he has sufficient qualities to distinguish him from 
others of “ his kith and kin.” He has too little of “a spice of 
the Devil in him” to be a famous devil after all. He deals 
neither in sorcery nor enchantments, and rides neither on a broom- 
stick nor in a storm. So far from carrying castles by enchantment, 
he cannot even make the tiles fly off the roof and enter it from the 
air, but proceeds in a very thief-like and despicable manner to pick a 
lock, or, brigand-like, to thunder at the gates withahatchet. His 
merit seems chiefly to consist in hard fighting, his strength in the 
thickness of his skull, and his sensibility in unbounded licentious- 
ness. Indeed, he appears to support that part of his character most 
consistently, which depends on general admiration of the ladies ; 
and his conduct in this respect is as free from morality as any devil 
could desire. A portion of his history has nevertheless its amusing 
points, from which it is too apt to fall again into dulness and va- 
pidness ; and, to say the truth, it has certainly too much of what a 
painter would call repose, both in design and colouring. His first 
exploit, however, is sufficiently animated: for he ravishes a young 
lady from her parents, who expresses her utmost abhorrence of 
him, and then rather unaccountably shakes hands. His next spe- 
culation, too, is in character: for he turns bandit, and unites bin- 
self 
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self to the brotherhood of mountain-monks, who confess their 
neighbours at night. He then assassinates his rival; and a series 
of minor delinquencies follow, in which he uniformly plays “ i 


primo buffo.” Being weary at length of land-service, he joins 


with a Corsair named Barbaro, and puts to sea, where his piratical 
adventures form a fair sample of the powers and accomplishments 
of ‘ The Devil Sacripanti.’ In style and sentiment, as in action, 
his conduct is equally well sustained throughout: but our part will 
not be so justly and consistently played, if we waste any more time 
and words on so worthless a subject. 


Art17. The Retreat ; or, Sketches from Nature, a descriptive 
Tale. By the Author of “ Letters on History,” * Affection’s 
Gift,” &c. 1zmo. 2 Vols. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

We cannot offer better advice to this fair writer, than that she 
should confine herself in future to compilations for children, such 
as those which have already intitled her to applause; since her 
present attempt at a work of fiction is not calculated to amuse or 
instruct, the style being affected, and the events strangely con- 
tradicting the title of ‘ Sketches from Nature.’ For iastance, 
where in real life is the refined young lady who would compose a 
song like that of Madeline in vol. i. p. 40., of which the burden 
is, “ Oh ’tis the kiss of wedded love!” Invol.i. p. 106. a 
French expression is thus misapplied, ‘ they noticed not the un- 
usual distrait of the Colonel ;’ and again, in vol.ii. p.122., * he 
supposed the Colonel's distrait arose.’ In vol.il. p. 23., we are 
told that ‘he clasped her with convulsion ardour; and in p. 40. 


one of the gentlemen exclaims, ¢ Thou art my guardian angel, 
the ready soul can image you,’ &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 18. Taxidermy: or, the Art of collecting, preparing, and 
mounting Objects of Natural History. For the Use of Mu- 
seums and Travellers. With Plates. 12mo. pp. 72. 75. 6d. 
Boards. Longman andCo. 1820. 

Taxidermie is a term recently introduced into the French lan- 
guage, and derived from the Greek raéss, arrangement, and deou0 
skin ; denoting the art of stuffing and preparing the spoils of ani- 
mals, for the purpose of preserving them in museums, or cabinets 
of natural history. Since, however, a new word had become 
necessary, expediency might have suggested the adoption of one 
that was expressive of the ordonance of specimens of natural objects 
in general. 

‘The most approved directions for packing, dressing, and mount- 
ing animals of different descriptions, are those which were pub- 
lished by M. Dufresne, assistant-naturalist and director of the 
zoological laboratories in the Museum of Natural History at Paris, 
in the first edition of the New Dictionary of Natural History, 
and which have been reprinted in the second edition of that work. 
The numerous specimens in the Parisian Museum, adjusted by 
M. Dufresne himself or by some of his pupils, sufficiently attest 
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the superiority of his method over those which have been pro- 
posed by other writers on the same subject. His code of instruc- 
tions, however, though in many respects excellent, is still remote 
from. perfection, and needs not damp the exertions of those who 
may be inclined to make more extensive and diversified trials. It 
would especially be highly desirable to discover some equivalent 
for the arsenic, which is a prominent ingredient in the preservative 
soap, and the frequent and inconsiderate use of which is not un- 
accompanied by danger. We have also reason to believe that 
M. Dufresne has failed in retaining the natural but fugacious 
colours of fishes, and of some of the invertebrate animals. Yet 
he has compressed so much practical iaformation within a very 
limited number of pages, and cetailed it in such a clear and per- 
spicuous manner, that we are pleased to find his communication 
rendered accessible to the English reader by the appearance of the 
present volume. 

The translator, however, for reasons best known to himself, 
enters abruptly on his task, without even announcing his work as 
a translation; although, in the course of the performance, he 
condescends incidentally to reveal the author’s name. He has, 
moreover, not chosen to acquaint us that the account of the pro- 
cess for preparing eyes in enamel is from the pen of the Abbé 
Manesse, whose curious papers have been too long withholden 
from the press. Not having within reach a copy of the original 
instructions drawn up by the professors of the King’s garden at 
Paris, for the express use of travellers, we are incompetent to 
pronounce how far the anonymous translator may have done them 
justice: but, if we may be allowed to judge from his treatment of 
M. Dufresne’s essay, we conceive that, with some few exceptions, 
more or less incident to all attempts of the kind, he has exhibited 
them with tolerable accuracy. 

On comparing the English with the French article Taxiderme, 
we have remarked in the former the occasional suppression of a 
sentence or two, but generally of no very material consequence. 
In one or two instances, the re-heating of the wires has been over- 
looked. At page 20., we find the expression, ‘ I have mounted 
one,’ whereas in the original the number is undefined, but obviously 
plural. ‘* On trouve deux animauz voisins des hérissons @ Madagas- 
car, (les tenrecs,)” is carelessly rendered, ‘ Some beautiful species 
are found at Madagascar.’ Talon, heel, (of the bear) is con- 
founded with the claws ; and thus, too, the phrase “ les fers de 
derriére doivent percer au talon’? is translated, ‘ the irons 3f the 
hind paws must pierce the paws.’ “ N’ont pas besoin de beaucoup 
de préservatif”’ 1s very roundly interpreted, ‘ do not require an 
preservative :’ — “ fait périr leurs cenfs” is Englished by < kills their 
larve :’ — lelong (along) is inaccurately represented by the length 
of, as a travers (across) is translated along ; —and “ Une boite 
doublée en liége” 1s not a double box of cork, but a bex lined with 
cork. Our readers will scarcely recognize the Hague in Lahaye ; 
nor frog-fishes in ‘ sea-toads;’ nor the great-eared and little-eared ow! 
in the Great and Small Duke. At pagetzo., and again at p. 124., we 
7 meet 
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meet with a sentence of incomplete structure. ‘ If these animals 
are of a nature to be serviceable to domestic economy, .or to agri- 
culture, as we have the means of rearing and training them, and 
thus we add to our resources.” —‘ They would occupy too much 
room, and this operation, w hich. cannot be done well by any one 
who is not experienced in it, and is much better performed when 
the skins have arrived at their destination,’ 

We purposely abstain from any consecutive view of the con- 
tents of this little volume, because it is wholly of a technical 
and mechanical complexion; and they whom it most concerns 
will naturally have recourse either to the French or the English 
text. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Art. 19. Travels in France in 1818, by Lieut. Francis Hall, 
14th Light Dragoons, H. P., Author of * Travels in Canada 
and the United States.” 8vo. pp.434. 12s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

Mr. Hall has been made known to the readers of the Monthly 
Review by the report in our Number for December, 1818, of his 
“ ‘Travels in Canada and the United States ;” a country from 
which he had no sooner returned than he became eager to renew 
his peregrinations by crossing the Channel, and passing our Gallic 
neighbours in review. Aware that this field has been often 
ranged and often described, he took pains to introduce some 
variety into his route; proceeding from Calais across the country 
to Rouen, and from Paris to the monastery of La Trappe, Poitiers, 
Bordeaux, and Toulouse. His table of contents being very 
meagre, we will contribute the following abstract of his book, as 
the readiest intimation of its materials. 

Calais and Boulogne described; historical notices. relative to 
them. Rouen; the cathedral; abbey of St. Quen and other 
public buildings ; the museum or collection of paintings. Excur- 
sion to Caudebec and Lillebonne. 

Paris; the churches; the burying ground; the catacombs; 
monuments of French sculpture. The Louvre, with its statues 
and paintings; the Luxemburg ; the Palais Royal ; the theatres ; 
the opera ; the environs of Paris, viz. St. Cloud, St. Germain, 
Versailles, St. Denis. 

Journey from Paris to the monastery of La Trappe; to Tours 
and Poitiers ; description of the churches and _ public build- 
ings in Poitiers ; ; journey to Angouleme, Saintes, Bordeaux. From 
Bordeaux to Agen and Toulouse; description of the Jatter ; 
return to Paris. — Lastly come three chapters of a political nature, 
viz. on the French character, on Bonaparte, and on the Bourbon 
government. 

Such are the contents of Mr. Hall’s present volume; which, like 
his work on America, discovers an active and sprightly mind, 
with a share of reading and a capacity of judging that will be 
found intitled to attention, when viewed in connection with the 
youth of the author. He is tedious only when incorporating into 
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his pages the traditions of antiquaries, and erroneous only when 
he allows himself to draw inferences from hearsay, or from a hasty 
survey of appearances. Thus, in treating of the national charac- 
ter of our neighbours, he asserts (p.356.), that a ‘ French gen- 
tleman, though professing himself the friend of a foreigner, will 
connive at the imposition of his countrymen ;’ an allegation which 
we must pronounce to be entirely at variance with the experience 
of our countrymen resident in France. No persons take up the 
cause of a foreigner with more ardour or promptitude than the 
French ; and, however unacquainted they may be with business, or 
injudicious in their efforts, there is certainly no want of zeal in 
their endeavours to exempt him from imposition. Mr. H. is 
more accurate when, in adverting to a very delicate and much 
misunderstood topic, he advances (p. 361.) that ‘ wherever 
mutual inclination has cemented a conjugal union, the marriage 
vow is as faithfully kept in France as in England.’ He is farther 
right in ridiculing (p. 363.) the complex machinery of a number 
of departments of administration in France; particularly that of 
passports: from which, after all the declarations, signatures, and 
correspondence, government knows very little more of a foreigner 
than he himself chuses to declare. 

The author has occasion to describe several towns of France: 
but his delineations are confined to buildings, scientific collections, 
and antiquities. ‘Thus, in the populous and commercial cities of 
Rouen and Bordeaux, the reader meets with no observation as to 
the productive industry of either place, the extent of its manufac- 
tures, or the amount of its shipping. A similar remark applies to 
Poitiers, where we expected this military traveller to have visited 
the scene of the victory of the Black Prince ; and to have ascer- 
tained, if it were practicable, the spot where advantages of local- 
ity, co-operating with such signal courage and skill, enabled 
Edward to baffle the attacks of so very superior a force. We 
were surprized, also, at the readiness with which (p.256.) Mr. H. 
accredits the singular assertion that, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the population of Tours amounted to 120,000. Speaking 
generally, the information in this volume, arising from a survey of 
the country, and from the personal observation of the author, is very 
limited : but it derives considerable interest from being connected 
with extracts from old writers, like Froissart, when treating of re- 
mote events, and with passages from Mad. de Staél when discuss- 
ing the politics of the present age. In occurrences, Mr. Hall isa 
partisan of the French revolution. His observations (p. 379.) on 
the conduct of Bonaparte, though on the whole too favourable, 
discover considerable penetration in tracing his habitual disregard 
of principle less to inherent depravity, than to his early years having 
been passed amid a tribe of political and military adventurers ; from 
whom his morality would be founded on expediency, and his ideas 
of greatness be traced by the sword’s point. 


Art.20. Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the 
Ship “ Two Friends ;” the Occupation of Amelia Island, by 
M‘Gregor, 
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M‘Gregor, &c.—x Sketches of the Province of East Florida ; 
and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and Manners of the 
Seminole Indians; with an Appendix, containing a Detail of 
the Seminole War, and the Execution of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister. Svo. pp. 328. gs. Boards. Miller. 1819. 

The author of this narrative is one of eighty passengers who 
embarked at Portsmouth on board the Two Friends, July 31.1817; 
with the view of joining the Spanish insurgents. Having touched 
at Madeira, the vessel proceeded to the West-Indian archipelago, 
first came in sight of Barbuda, and, passing in succession the 
numerous and beautiful cluster of Caribee islands, entered the 
harbour of the Danish settlement at St. Thomas’s, in the morning 
of September 24. — All the intelligence that could be collected 
on this spot appeared very discouraging to the adventurers. The 
revolutionary movements in Venezuela were described as enter- 
prizes of banditti; Bolivar was cried down for his restless turbu- 
lence; and the army was represented as torn by schisms, and on 
the point of disorganization. ‘The recent earthquake of the 
Caraccas, which nearly destroyed that important cify, and in- 
gulphed thirty thousand of its inhabitants, was interpreted by the 
priesthood to proclaim the anger of Heaven against rebellion, and 
recalled (it was said) the disaffected in thousands to the royal 
standard. Not a single fortress on the sea-coast remained in pos- 
session of the insurgents, except the island of Margaretta. Angos- 
tura, the inetropolis of independence, was situated two hundred 
niles up the Ormoko, and of dificult access, To one of these 
two ports the vessel was by charter bound to proceed: but she 
slipped from her anchorage (p. 48.), and clandestinely sailed with- 
out paying the harbour-dues, carrying off the clothes and equip- 
ment of several of the passengers. 

In these circumstances, reports arrived of some . intended 
enterprize of M‘Gregor against St. Augustine in Florida: it 
was said that his followers were to collect on Amelia island ; 
and thither the author, and those passengers who cared not or 
knew not how to get home, determined to go. On arrivin 
there, however, they learnt that M‘Gregor was gone to the 
Bahamas. Some curious information is recorded concerning the 
occupation of the island ; and the author, who had been bred to the 
bar, was employed there as counsellor. Thence he went to St. 
Mary’s, and embarked for St. Augustine, which is thus described: . 

‘ At the southern extremity of the town stands a large build- 
ing, formerly a monastery of Carthusian friars, but now occupied 
as a barrack for the troops of the garrison ; at a little distance are 
four stacks of chimnies, the sole remains of a beautiful range of 
barracks, built during the occupancy of the British from 1763 to 
1783: for three years the 29th regiment was stationed there, and 
in that time they did not lose a single man. The proverbial salu- 
brity of the climate has obtained for St. Augustine the designation 
of the Montpelier of North America; indeed such is the general 
character of the province of East Florida. 

‘ The few families that remain of the ancient settlers in the time 
of the British remember with regret the contrast the province 
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and the people then presented. Our nation, with a zeal highly 
laudable and considerate, encouraged the agricultural spirit of the 
early settlers by parliamentary aids; but the Spaniards, who con- 
sider themselves degraded by every act in which personal labour is 
concerned, and averse to all bodily exertion, suffer the various 
advantages of soil and climate to pass unheeded ; the province is 
consequently an extensive desert, the face of which industry would 
soon turn into smiling and luxuriant fields. Great encourage- 
inent is given to people willing to cultivate the soil, but a law of 
exclusion, which deprives the American citizens of aright of entry, 
retards the progress of population, and rejects the benefits that 
would otherwise result to the province. The distance of this set- 
tlement from Europe, together with the general ignorance of 
Europeans respecting its advantages, prevents them from availing 
themselves of the encouraging terms offered to their enterprize. 

¢ The governor, of whom I have already spoken, is about forty- 
five years of age, of active and vigorous mind, anxious to promote 
by every means in his power the prosperity of the province con- 
fided to his command ; his urbanity and other amiable qualities 
render him accessible to the meanest individual, and justice is 
sure to follow an appeal to his decision. His military talents are 
well Known and appreciated by his sovereign, and he now holds, 
in addition to the government of East Florida, the rank of colonel 
in the royal regiment of Cuba. The clergy consist of the padre, 
(priest of the parish,) a native of Wexford in Ireland ; a Fran- 
ciscan friar, the chaplain to the garrison, and an inferior or curé. 
The soeial qualities of the padre, and the general telerance of his 
feelings, render him an acceptable visitant to all his flock: for 
many hours of agreeable relaxation I was indebted to the good 
man, whose friendly offices are always ready to be bestowed. — 
The judge, treasurer, collector, and notary are the principal offi- 
cers of the establishment, besides a number of those devoted 
solely to the military occupations of the garrison. The whole of 
this society is extremely courteous to strangers: they form one 
family, and those little jealousies, animosities, and bickerings, so 
disgraceful to our small English communities, do not sully their 
meetings of friendly chit-chat, called as in Spain turtultas. The 
women are deservedly celebrated for their charms; their lovely 
black eyes have a vast deal of expression, their complexions a 
clear brunette : much attention is paid to the arrangement of their 
hair ; at mass they are always well dressed in black silk basguinas 
(petticoats), with the little mantilia (black lace veil) over their 
heads ; the men in their military costumes : good order and tem- 
perance are their characteristic virtues, but the vice of gambling 
too often profanes their social haunts, from which even the fair 
sex are not excluded : indolence is however one of the notorious 
foibles of the sex, and that neatness and cleanliness, so exquisitely 
captivating in our fair countrywomen, do not occupy much of 
their care and attention. 

‘ Two days following our arrival, a ball was given by some of 
the inhabitants, to which I was invited. The elder couples 
opened 
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opened it with minuets, succeeded by the younger couples dis- 
playing their handsome light figures in Spanish dances. 

‘« The governor declined attending their assemblies until they . 
should wipe off the stain fixed upon the province by the polluted 
presence of the Buccaneers. 

¢ The law excluding the people of the United States from set- i! 
tlement in the province of East Florida, was passed in consequence | 
of their repeated attempts to wrest the province from the dominion 
of Spain.’ 

After having returned to St. Mary’s, in order to embark for 
Charlston, the author collected there some particulars con- 








cerning the Seminole Indians ; which are detailed in the tenth ' 
chapter (pp. 166. to 171.), and farther illustrated by an appendix, 
| with documents, relative to the trial and execution of Arbuthnot | 
| and Ambrister. This part of the book has historical value, but is ' 


too extensive for our Jimits. From Charlston, the writer pro- 
ceeded through many provinces of the United States, and bears ! 
. testimony to the hospitality of the people. He at Jast embarked, 
a he does not say where, for England. 
A supplementary chapter completes the history of the voyage 
of the Z'wo Friends. 
This volume supplies that sort of amusement which the adven- R 
tures of adventurers are adapted to furnish. Occasionally, re- 
marks are interspersed which may be valuable to the geographer ; 
and a clearer idea than usually prevails may be gained from it 
respecting West-Indian culture and society. The miseries of en- 
terprize, the disappointments of rashness, and the capriciousness 
\p! of spirit, are painted in striking colours; and it has a tendency to 
deter the friends of independence from girding on the sword and 
hoisting the sacred banner. ; 
’ 
' 





Art. 21. Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England in 
1817, to join the South-American Patriots, &c. By James 
Hackett, First Lieutenant of the late Venezuela Artillery 
Brigade. S8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 
Mr. Hackett, like the preceding writer, is one of those young 
men who, not finding any convenient employment at home, em- 





| barked for South America at the close of the year 1817, with the 
view of attaching themselves to the army of General Bolivar. Y ig 
Some arrangements had been made with Don Luis Mendez, the 
London agent for the patriots: but the two hundred dollars, at | 
which the outfit and passage were estimated, and the rank of first i 
lieutenant, which was agreed to be given, were only to be realized 4 


at head-quarters. 

Mr. H. embarked in the ship Britannia on the 2d of December, 
1817, and on the 24th January, 1818, arrived at Gustavia, in the 
, island of St. Bartholomew; where it was judged proper to await 
some communications from Angostura. No easy form of inter- 
f : course with General Bolivar presented itself; very discouraging 
reports prevailed respecting the condition of his treasury, and his 
prospects of success ; and the supercargo of the Britannia deemed 
it 
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it necessary to visit the island of St. Thomas, in order to secure 
some safe market for goods for which he saw little prospect of 
being paid by the Independents. Meanwhile, the author took a 
little tour among the neighbouring islands, and describes St. Mar- 
tin’s at some length, and other places. 

On the return of the supercargo from St. Thomas’s, he found it 
necessary not to hazard the property under his care by disposing 
of it to the Independents, but, as was conditioned in the charter- 
party, offered to provide a separate conveyance for the passen- 
gers, and thus to land the officers and men without the guns and 
stores. This arrangement appeared to give them no chance of 
penetrating to head-quarters, and was exciting a serious spirit of 
remonstrance, when the Britannia received orders to quit Gustavia, 
in consequence of some of the adventurers on board having taken 
part in a piratical enterprize. Grenada was the next halting- 
place ; and here such distressing information about the patriots was 
received, that Colonel Gilmore, commanding the author’s brigade, 
disbanded it, and left the officers to get home as they could, or to 
enlist in other speculations of adventure. ‘This event occasioned a 
considerable dispersion of the passengers. 

The Britannia now returned to St. Bartholomew’s, and, being 
discharged of her dangerous population, was suffered to stay: but 
the supercargo, hearing well of the market at Port au Prince in 
San Domingo, took her thither, leaving the author behind, with 
no resource but the humanity of the inhabitants. , 

‘ I thought my heart would have burst when I saw the vessel 
(which from habit I almost considered my home) depart from the 
bay without me; despair nearly took possession of my mind, and 
the barren hills of Saint Bartholomew’s at this instant appeared 
more desolate than ever. Whilst in this gloomy reverie, the ap- 
proach of night and want of nourishment warned me of the ne- 
cessity of proceeding to the town, in order to procure shelter and 
refreshment: weak and spiritless thither I accordingly pursued 
my course, but had only advanced a short way when I met Mr. 
Vaucrosson, the merchant to whom the Britannia had been con- 
signed, who offered me the use of a waste room in one of his out- 
houses, of which I gladly accepted. A black woman, who also 
occupied part of the place of which I had now become a tempo- 
rary tenant, appeared solicitous by every means in her power to 
render my situation comfortable; but swarms of musquitoes, 
which proceeded from a well of stagnant water under the floor, 
only covered by a few loose boards, prevented the possibility of 
repose, by their intolerable stinging. 

‘ The following day I spent in endeavouring to devise some 
means of relief from my present painful condition, but was unable 
to conceive any practicable plan. Monday was spent in a similar 
lonely state of fruitless anxiety, but my spirits were considerably 
cheered on the following morning by the return of my companion, 
who now likewise became asharer in Mr. V.’s bounty, and a fellow- 
lodger in the same ruinous abode; for such it may justly be de- 
Signated, being merely composed of some old wainscot, — 
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had by time become so disunited as to admit free ingress, in every 
direction, to the sun’s rays. 

‘ Our thoughts were now wholly occupied in forming plans for 
returning to Europe, but every suggestion for attaining that ob- 
ject proved nugatory, in consequence of our pecuniary inability : 
a circumstance which even rendered the prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess extremely doubtful and uncertain.’ 

At length Mr. Hackett went to St. Kitt’s, and found the means 
of embarking in the Hornby, on condition of working his passage 
home. He complains heavily : but he and his companions ought, 
we think, to have made greater efforts to reach head-quarters. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Tributes to Truth. By Nicholas Littleton. Wherein a 
few Obscurities made or left by Locke and others are removed, 
and Philosophy and Common Sense go Hand in Hand. Vol. I. 
Partl. 4to. pp.126. Whittakers. 1819. 

From a title-page of considerable pretension, and from the 
handsome style in which this work is printed, we may infer that its 
appearance is expected to constitute an wra in the history of 
mental philosophy. | How far these expectations are likely to be 
realized, we may possibly judge from the dedication 


‘ Tothe Guardian Spirit of the British Isles. 


‘ Protecting Spirit! Thou hast ever been regarded as one 
easily yielding to corporeal pleasures, and more especially to that 
lowest of all, the pleasures of the stomach. Certainly, if thou 
hadst not been formed for such pleasures, thou wouldest not have 
been fitted for our protector; but equally certain is it, that a 
formation fitting thee for other pleasures was infinitely more ne- 
cessary. Long hast thou been cherished as our protector ; but 
seldom has it been acknowleged, that it is to thee we are chiefly 
indebted for all those pleasures of the mind, which every British 
subject must feel, and which is the very height of his enjoyment 
here. 

‘ Long hast thou been the protector of our mental pleasures ! 
Truth thou hast ever supported! and every British subject, rely- 
ing on thy ever supporting and unconqucrable power, must hail 
thee with delight, 

‘ Padstow, 1819. As does the Author.’ 


Perhaps many of our readers will already have had enough of 
Mr. Nicholas Littleton: but, if any should still have a curiosity to 
see more, we think that they will be amply satisfied by the sub- 
sequent passage : 

‘ The ideas represented by the words end, /ess, or absence, and 
ness, or existence, are without doubt clear enough. The combin- 
ation of the three, as in the abstract term end-lesseness, is also 
clear, but two of these words combined as in the concrete term 
end-less, expresses an obscure I don’t know what, since it is as- 
serted to represent no positive idea ;— no idea; although all our 
knowlege is ideas, and this combination expressive of a part of our 

know- 
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knowlege. With Mir. Locke it would seem that ness was a sort of 


chimney-sweeper, that cleared away the smoke and soot of less, 


‘Hence, I conclude the word adstraction 
Must ever but vex one, 
Who thinks how it is used. 
For as to all abstract terms 
He is right who affirms 
That they are but abused, 
When we say that they come 
From the concrete alone 
Without any addition. 
Concrete, with school-men one and all 
Means just what school-boys adjective call. 
ut do we by dry-drags or solution, 
Form Adstracts? Here they leave one. 
Now as we have many endings in ness, 
In hood, tude, th, and y. 
All meaning exislences, 
Which we ever to adjectives fie, 
‘To form nouns. Hence, of Addition, 
I ask, could it ever have been out of fashion 2? P. 120. 
Whether the writer of such strange jargon as this be fit to cor- 
rect or illustrate Mr. Locke, we leave all its unfortunate readers 
to determine for themselves. 


Art. 23. A Letter from an Englishman at St. Omer, to a Member of 
Parliament ; containing several Particulars relative to the Queen, 
during her Stay at that Place; and some Account of her Cham- 
berlain, Bartolomeo Pergami. Together with Observations on 
several of the Arguments made use of by Her Majesty’s Advo- 
cates. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Chapple. 

We do not perceive any circumstances of importance commu- 
nicated in this letter, and, if they were material, anonymous au- 
thority is no authority. The pamphlet is, however, not indifferently 
written, and some points are well and fairly argued: but others 
are not impartially examined, and betray a decided bias against 
the illustrious accused. ‘The lamentable discussion at this time 
proceeding, also, deprives such pamphlets of any interest, facts 
alone being now important. A note on the last page seems incom- 
patible with the alleged residence of the author; his distance from 
London, and the time of the occurrence to which he there refers, 
not assimilating. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We are obliged to postpone our notice of the letters of various 
Correspondents. 





a7 The Appenpix to Vol. XCII. of the M.R. is published 
with this Number, and contains numerous important Foreign 
Articles, with the 7%tle and Index for the Volume. 
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